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PREFACE. 



The Parks Committee baying considered it desirable to proride in a 
concise form, for the information of members and others, particulars of 
the various parks, gardens, recreation grounds, and other open spaces 
under their control, a general description is here given of each of such 
places. It has also been deemed desirable to devote special chapters to 
the following subjects — 
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A lbert-«qtiare,S tepney 
ArchbishopVpk., The 
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Battersea-park 
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Putney, L.S.W. ; and 
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GENERAL MODE OF MANAGEMENT^ 



The management of the parks, gardens, and like places under the 
control of the Council is vested In its Atrks and Open Spaces Com- 
mittee, consisting of SO members. The eoihmittee have power to expend 
any amount up to £50 on work provided for in the annual estimates, 
without a specific vote of the Council. 

The County of London being of such great extent, the committee 
deemed it desirable, for the facilitation at their work, to divide it into 
four districts, which are as f ollows-* i 

South-west JHstHet. 

Bounded on the north by the Biver Thames ; on the east by the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Bailway Company's main line, from. 
Blackfriars-bridge to the county boundary ; and on the south and 
west by that boundary. 

Amth-Eatt DiHt;iet, 

Bounded on the north by the River ^Thames ; on the west by the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railwar Company's main line, from 
Blackfriars-bridge to the county boupdaiy ; and on the east and 
south by that boundary. i 

NoHh-West District^ 

Bounded on the east, from the county boundary, b}' the Great 
Northern Railway, Holloway-road, Upper-street, St. John-street* 
road, St. John-street, Farringdon-rOaa, Farringdon««treet, and 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars-bridge ; on the south by the River Thames, 
and on the west and north by the county boundary. 

North-Eatt DUttict. 

Bounded on the south by the River Thames ; on the west by 
Bridge-Street, Blackfriars ; Farring^on-street, Farringdon-road, 
St. John-street, St. John-strect-road, Upper-street, Holloway-road, 
and the Great Northern Railway to the county boundary ; and on 
the north and east by that boundary. 

A sub-committee has special charge of each of the districts refcrreil 
to, and as far «s possible its members are c^iosen on account of residence 
in the districts, but it is quite open to any member to join some other 
aub-committee, or both his local sub-eommittee and si.>me other. 
Subjects of common interest to all districts, including all appointments, 
Jcc, of the staff, are dealt with by the general subcommittee, which 
consists of the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman of the main committee, 
the Chairman of each district sub-committee, and a member elected 
by each district sub-committee. For matters which only require to be 
dealt with at irregular intervals, such as bands and games and animal 
^ are special sub-committees, who meet when necessary. 



The work of the Parks department is ander the control of the 

<hicf officer of that department, who is assisted by two principal 

-officers, the chief clerk, who deals with all general matters, and the 

principal sarveyor, who takes immediate charge of all technical 

matters. At each park there is a resident superintendent, who is re- 

s{Kmsible for the stafE ander him, and who deals direct with the chief 

officer at Spring-gardens. At each garden and open space there is an 

•officer ia ctiarge, not necessarily resident, who is responsible direct to 

headqnarters, bat sach officers, except those of the rank known as 

f oremen-in-charge, are snpervised by district saperintendents, of whom 

oTie works north of the Thames, and the other soath of the Thames. The 

district superintendents are skilled gardeners. 

Jjarge works, such as laying out a new park, are carried out under 
'S|)«/cial votes of the Goancil without the interTcntion of a contractor by 
tlie department with a specially engaged stafP, each one of whom is paid 
^t the trade union rate of his particular calling. 

Bandsmen, with the exception of the librarian, who is engaged 
by the chief officer, are selected by the masical adviser. There 
is a 8i)ecial chapter on Bands commencing on page 48. 

At holiday times and daring skating periods, as is shown in the 
•chapter on " Qames and Pastimes," there is a large temporary addition 
to the staff. 

The total cost of maintenance of the parks and other open spaces 

1^ aboiit £112,000 per annum, of which £4,154 is expended in head- 

^iuarters* salaries, and £56,000 in wages. The capital expenditure— that 

i» expenditure on important work« and acquisitions — ^is very fluctuating, 

having varied in recent years from' about £.30,000 to about £100,000. 

To give some idea of the magnitude of the work of the committee 
it may be mentioned that something like 28,000 letters are received and 
13,000 letters sent annually by the Parks ilepartment alone, whilst about 
14,000 circulars to officials and others, principally as regards games, are 
issued each year. The namb3r of orders for material, &c., ranges from 
:8,0C)0 to 4,000 per annum, and over 4,000 accounts are checked and 
•certifiai. The weekly wages, which appear on about 80 different 
f^beets, average about £2,000. The number of staff permanently 
-employoil is 787, and is increased in the summer to nearly 900. To 
visit the whole of the parks, gardens and o{)en spaces would involve 
travelling a distance of nearly 100 miles. As, however, the distance 
-could not be accomplished under several days, much of the ground 
would be traversed at least a second time, and tlie total distance thereby 
-considerably increased, if, as would probably be the case, each day^s 
journey were liegun from the same point. The number of meetings 
of the committee and the sub-committees held each year is about 140, 
On an average 200 men are employed by the department in carrying out 
new works without the aid of a contractor, this number being in 
addition to the permanent staff and to the extra men who are 
•employed each summer owing partly to the increase of work at this 
season and partly to the necessity of replacing the men who are taking 
their l^olidays. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PARKS AND 
LIKE PLACES UNDER THE COUNCIL'S CONTROL. 



Before proceeding to describe in detail the Tarioai parks and open 
spaces under the control of the Council, it may he found both interesting- 
and convenient to give a general idea of the features of at any rate 
the principal places. 

Battersea-park, Dulwich-]iark, and Victoria-park, and also the 
smaller parks, Bavensconrt-park, Kennington-park and MyattVfields, 
are practically level, and depend for their beauty on their laying out 
and especially the varied shape and foliage of their trees. 

Waterlow-park, on the other hand, stands on the southern slope of 
Highgate-hill and is a park of great natural beauty. Brockwell-park is- 
aleo hilly^ but in a less degree. 

-Amongst the open spaces, Clapham-common, Hackney-marsh,. 
Wormwood-scrubs and Blackheath are large flat areas, exceptionally 
suired for the playing of games;, a remark which also applies in some 
degree to that picturesque open space, Tooting-common, though the 
furze covering a considerable portion at it restricts the space available 
for games. Hanipetead-heath and Bostall-heath have scarcely any level 
tt round whatever, and are ()erhap8 the most beautiful of the commons^ 
under the control of the Council. 

Clissold-park and Finsbury-park have special features of their own,, 
and are neither hilly nor flat. 

The Victoria-embankment gaidens and Leicester-square garden are 
gardens pure and simple, and have no carriageways. Here high-claaa- 
gardening is carried out so far as the somewhat vitiated air of central 
London will allow. 

Stepney-churchyard is not only the largest but also the most 
picturesque of the church gardens maintaintd by the Council. 

Deptford-park is practically a park in name only, having more of 
the character oi an open space with gravel |)aths. It is, however^, 
closed at night time. This general description also applies to 
Highbury-fields. 

The Island' gardens, Poplar, has a special advantage, inasmuch aa^ 
despite the somewhat prosaic surroundings inland, it possesses a fine 
view of the river Thames and of Greenwich Hospital on tiie opposite 
bank, with the wooded heights of Greenwich-park oeyond. 

The Royal Victoria-gardens at North Woolwich alao provide a 
pleasant nautical panorama for anyone interested in the Tluunea and 
its vast tiaific. 
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HUly-fields and Ladywell Recreation-ground are two open spaces 
which oome nnder the category of those formed, not by preserving 
ancient commons or heaths, but out of buikling land. The 
yiewB from the summit of Hilly-fields are exceedingly fine, equalled 
in fact only by those obtained from the upper parts of Streatham-. 
common, Bostall-heath, and Hampstead-heath. Ladywell recreation 
ground, on the other hand, lies low, but is traversed throughout by the 
narrow winiing river Ravensboume on its way to the Thames at Dept« 
fotd-creek. 

Spa-fields in Bxmouth-street, Clerkenwell, is, so far as the Council 
is concerned, restricted to the use of children, and is one of the 
plainest places under the Council's control. The only access to the 
ground is through a narrow alley. 
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FARES, GARDENS, AND OPEN SPACES. 

Number and total acreage. 

There are 18 parks, 36 gardens, 82 open Bpaces, S children's play* 
pounds and the Ranger's Hoase, Greenwich, nnder the control of the 
Council. The total acreage of all such places is 3,832. 

Cost of maintenance. 

In the description of each place information is given as to the 
number of the staff employed, and also as to the annual cost of main- 
tenace. There are, however, two groups of places in the case of which 
it is impossible to say exactly what is the amount expended on each 
separate place. These groups are — (1) the Hackney-commons, con- 
sisting of seven places, vis., Hackney-downs, Clapton-common, South- 
mill-field, North-mill-ficld, London-fields, Stoke Newington-common , 
■and Well-street'Common. The purchase of these places cost about 
4100,000, and a sum of about £2,450 per aunum is expended on 
their maintenance. (2) The 10 churchyards and small open spaces 
which are maintained by the Council only from year to year at an 
annual co6t of about £1,650. The names of these places are Carlton- 
square-garden ; Christchurch-garden, Spitalfields ; Holy Trinity-church- 
jard, Bow ; Limchouse-churchyard ; Hotherhithe (Boly Trinity)-church- 
yard ; Botherhithe (St. Pattrs)-churchyard ; Shadwell (St. Panrs)- 
churchyard ; Sim-fields ; St. Bartholomew*s-cburchyard, Bethnal-green ; 
And Stepney-churchyanl. 

The total estimate for the maintenance alone of the jmrks and open 
•spaces for the year 1900-1901 was £113,210, and the actual expenditure 
£109,978. 

Plate 3. 
WATEBLOW PARK 

Waterlow-park (29 acres).— Waterlow-park was the gift of 
Sir Sidney Waterlow, Bart. It lies on the southern slo()e of Highgate- 
hill, ailjoining Highgate-cemetery. It has main roads on its eastern and 
western sides. It is hilly, well-wooded, and very picturesque. It was 
formed of two estaten, the freehold property of Sir Sidney, one known 
iis Hertford Hou(>e, and the other as Lauderdale House. Hertford 
House was pulled down by the Council, but Lauderdale House, having 
■some historical anociations of the time of Charles II., was restored and, 
■as 8tated in the chapter on ** Lodges and Houses," has been put to 
practical uue. A thii^ estate, forming part of the gift, vie, Fairseat 
House, is, unfortunately, only leasehold, and although the Council has 
•offered as much as 40 yean' purchase for the freehold, it has as yet been 
unable to induce the owner to sell. The Council has, consequently, 
thought it desirable to let the proi)erty to a tenant. The public, how- 
ever, have the advantage of seeing the grounds, although they cannot 
enter them. The area of the grounds is about 2| acres, and the leatse 
of the property expires at Ladyday, 1926; the rent paid by the Council 
to the freeholder is £180, only £125 of which is recovered from the 
Council's tenant owing to his being subject to so short a notice as six 
months. The Council at the present time has under consideration the 
•question of making application to Parliament for compulsory powers to 
purchase this property. 
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There are severml interesting aviaries in Wacerlow-park. There are 
also three lakes or pond8, a permanent bandstand and a shelter of raHtic 
design. 

The cost of laying oat the park was over £5,000, which included 
the provision of an iron railing next a portion of Highgate>hill, enabling- 
persons passing along the rouiway to obtain a view of the park. The 
annnal cost of maintenance is about £2,900, and the staff consists of a 
resident superintendent. 23 men, and one woman. 

In 1899 the Council placed on the park wall a braes to mark the 
site of the cottage of Andrew Marvell, the poet, who was the colleague 
of John Milton in the Latin or Foreign Secretaryship during the 
Commonwealth. 

On the 28th July, 1900, H.B.H. the Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Argyll, unveiled here a statute of Sir Sidney Waterlow, the donor of 
the park. 

Flatei. 
FUrSBUBT PABK, CLAPTON COMMON. 

Vinsliaxy-pftrk is 1 15 acres in extent, and was the first park formoct 
by a municipal authority on behalf of the London ratepayers, the Act 
enabling its formation having been obtained as far back us 1857. It 
occupies a portion of the site of the old Homsey Wood House, well* 
known for its tea-gardens some 50 years ago. It was originally pro- 
IKised to reserve a strip of land on the margin of the park for building- 
purposes but the opposition which this proposal met with was so great 
as to lead ultimately to its abandonment. From the ground around 
the lake, which, contrary to the usual state of things, occupies the 
highest position in the park, there is a fine view northward towards High 
B^ch, Kpping-forest. The building of houses in the neighbourhood of 
the park has interfered with its former rural surroundings. Harringny- 
park, for instance, a once extensive and picturesque property, has- 
entirely disappeared. Finsbnry-park was the first park m London at 
which a chrysanthemum exhibition was held. The Council recently 
constructed a new house for this purpose, but subsequently decided 
■to utilise it as a winter garden, which is quite a feature of the park.. 
The New River runs at the foot of the northern slope of the hill, and 
improves the appearance of the cricket-ground, which lies just to the 
north of the nver. Full particulars of the boating, the bands, th& 
gymnasiums, and the ref resnment-house, will be found in the chapters- 
specially devoted to those subjects. The cost of the park was about 
£186,000, £54,280 being the purchase money. The annual charge for 
maintenance is about £7,200. The staff consists of a resident superin- 
tendent, 42 men, and two women. 

ClaptolL-COIIUnolL (71 acres)* — This is a small open space of about 
7| jcres, too narrow to form a cricket ground, but very pleasant owing- 
to the faet that it is surrounded by fine houses with large front 
gardens. It stands very high near the summit of the hill overlooking 
the Lee valley. It was acquired under the Hackney Commons Acts, 
and is the freehold of the Council. The annual cost of maintenance is 
inclnded in the •* Hackney Group." The staff consists of one cons*^"* ' 
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FUte& 

GOLDEB'S HILL, HAXP8TBAD HEATH, AITB 

PAELIAMEHT HILL. 

Under ome management eince 1899. 

Oolder*! Hill (36 a4nre8). — Adjolniog on its nonh-west side tlie 
picturesque West-heath, HampBtead, wgs a pri\'ate estate, knoWli a& 
OoldcT*8-hilI, laid out 88 a garden and parkland containing a large man- 
«ion, which was until 1898 in the occupation of Sir Spencer WelU, Bart., 
a well-known 8urg(.^ii practising in the West-end of London, who died in 
the year mentioned. The exigencies of his estate necessitated the 
almost immediate 8ale of Golder's-hill. A hurried purchase in a caae of 
this kindf however, cannot lie undertaken by the Council, as PSELrliAmen- 
tary powers have to be obtained and other matters to be arranged 
beforehand, Sir Henry Harben, however, a member of the first London 
County Council, Mr. Alderman Figgis, and Mr. T.J. Barrett, all well- 
known resident}) of Hampstead, advanced the necessary monej (tu., 
£38,500), to purchase the property for the public use, and the Council 
on obtaining the necessary Parliamentary power, in 1899, repaid the 
amount and took charge of the property. It was conveyea to the 
Council on 11th January, 1900. The purchase money was con- 
tributed as follows— London County Council £12,000, the Vestry of 
Hampstead £I0,(X)0, the Middlesex County Council £500, the City 
Chanties £1,000, the Vestry of St. Marylebone £1,026, the Vestry of 
5t. Paiicras £1,000, the Vestry of Paddington £500, the Corporation 
of the City of London £250, the Gk)ld8mith8' Company £100, and the 
remainder, namely £12,124, was made up by private subscriptions. Sir 
Henry Harben contriVmting £1,000, and his family a like sum. It is 
the intention of the Council that OoIderVhill estate shall be closed 
at night time, and shall be left in as nearly as possible its present in- 
formal and picturesque condition. The use of the mansion has been 
granted for the present as a soldiers' convalescent home. 

Hampstead-heath (240 acres) is so ^ell known that it is hardly 
necessary 6o describe it. It may, however, be interesting to state that \t 
was one of the earliest open spaces acquiral, viz., in 1871. The Tiew 
from the flagstaff, where a band plays once a week in the summer, 
is ons of the finest near London, and at present is not much marred by 
buildings. The state of public opinion which led to the acquisition of 
Hampst€ad-heath for the general use of Londoners, was brought aboat 
by the late Lonl of the Manor having authorised the building of two 
houses on the heath, which would have virtually shut out this view. 
Proceedings to test his right to build on an open space in which 
copyhold rights existed were commenced, and eventually an arrangemenr 
was arrived at, under which the Council's predecessors paid a sum of 
£45,000 to the Lord of the Manor for his rights. There are practically 
no common rights in the heath in existence now. The place is too hilly 
for cricket or such like games to be played to any great extent. It 
is. however, possibly with the exception of Bostall-heath, the most 
picturesque common under the coniral of the Council. The west and 
north-west portions of the heath are particularly well csvered with 
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furze and bracken, and the adjoining land is well wooded. In the 
chapters on bathing and sirating will be found details of the arrange- 
ments as regards the ponds on the heath. The by-laws are relaxed 
at holiday times, in order to allow great liberty for the popular amuse- 
menta for which this place is notorioas. The swings, booths, and 
stalls, ftc., are, however, kept entirely to the East heath, so that there is 
always a considerable area of grouncl available for those of the public 
who do not enjoy rough Bank Holiday sports. A band plays at the 
** Flagstaff " every Sat unlay in the season. 

Parliailieilt-llill (207i acres) comprises the hill itself and a 
number of line undulating meadows surrounding it. The former on a 
clear day commands an excellent view over London. Near the Gospel* 
oak end of the fields the ground is specially devoted to lawn-tennis 
and cricket. The acquisition of Parliament-hill and fields, known as 
the Hampstead-heath extension, was carried out in 1886-8, at a cost of 
£S01,000, £150,000 of which was paid by the Council, £20,000 by the 
Vestry of Hampstead, £80,000 by the Vestry of St. Pancras, £5,000 
by the Vestry of St. Marylebone, £50,000 by the Charity Commissioners 
and £46,000 by voluntary contributions^ Band performances are given 
twice a week, on Thursdays and Sundays. Model yachting, bathing and 
skating are allowetl at the ponds at this place, which are commonly 
known as the " Mighgate ponds." These ponds, like those at Hamp- 
stead-heath, belong to the New River Company. Their water, however, 
is used not for potable purposes, but for cleaosing the cattle market at 
Caledonian-road. 

The surroundings of Parliament-hill on the northern side are 
exceptionally beautiful, and the view extends uninterruptedly over the 
adjoining property, Caen Wood, the seat of Lonl Mansfield, and across 
FitzToy-park up to Highgate. To the north of the hill there is a 
tumulus, asccr rained to have been in all probability a pre-historie 
buiying-place* Under the Fcheme of extension which included Parlia- 
ment-hill were acquired two estates known as " The Elms " and ** The 
Kant Park," on which latter is a picturesque viaduct and some exceed- 
ingly fine trees. These now form part of Parliament-hill. The staff at 
the joint properties, Hampstead-heath, Parliament-hill, and G elder's- 
hill consists of a superintendent, an inspector, three sergeants, two 
leading labourers, twelve constables, four gardeners, nine labourers, and 
two men and two women, lavatory attendants, and also a boatman. 
Total cost for maintenance about £4,800. 

Plate 10. 

CLISSOLD PABE, HACXNET DOWNS, HiaHBUBT 
FIELDS, STOEE NEWnrOTON COMMON. 

CliB80ld-park< which was acquired in 1888, is 54 1 acres in extent. 
The coat was £96,000, made up by contributions of £47,600 from 
the Charity Commissioners, £10,000 from the V^estry of Stoke New- 
ington, £6,000 from the South Homsey Local Board, £5,000 from 
the Hackney District Board, and £2,500 from the Vestry of Islington, 
the remainder being contributed by the late MetropoliUn Board 
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park, prior to its being secured for the public, was the propeity of the 

t/rawsbay family. Owing to its fine timber, and the fact that the ^'ew 

Ri?or winds its way through the park, it hasa very pictaresque appearance* 

although it is not 00 billy as Waterlow-park, or even as Finabury-park. 

Very little flower decoration is made use of at Clissold-park, the maj^^r 

{K)rtion of the park being grass-land and gravelled walks. In additi<i& 

to the New Hiver there are two lakes in the park, a bowling green, a. 

deer house, a shelter, conveniences, and a rustic band-stand. The old 

mansion, a substantial brick building with stone portico and steps^ is a* 

present practically empty ,only a portion of the basement being used f>.>r 

the purposes of a refreshment room. The Council placed an open irfic 

railing around the' park in substitution for the close-boarded fence 

which previously existed, which alteration has been a great impxor»> 

roent. As at Waterlow-park, there are no carriage roads. A band plar^ 

during the summer every Saturday evening. On its southern idde 

GlisHold-park abuts on Church-street, Stoke Newington, one of the most 

interesting old streets in the north of London. The staff consists uf 

a resident superintendent, 15 men, and one woman, and the annual co»: 

uf maintenance is about £2,000. 

Haokney-downs* — This open space was acquired in 1872, and lii>i> 
to the east of the Great Eastern Railway Company's Enfield line. It is 
41 1 acres in extent, and is used for cricket and other games for which it 
is specially suited, owing to the major portion of it being practically flat. 
It' was acquired as one of the Hackney commons, and is the fee simple 
of the CounciL It is skirted on the north, east and south sides by 
broad roads, and on these sides is faced by houses of considerable size. 
A band plays every Thursday evening during the summer months. The 
<;ost of maintenance is included in the sum provided for the mainten- 
ance of what are known as *^ The Hackney Commons." 

Highbnry-fieldB (271 ftCreB).— The original extent of these fields 
which are situated near the junction of HoUoway-road anil Upper-street, 
Islington, was, in 1885, 254 acres, and with regard to this area, 
public meetings and the playing of music were prohibited by Act of 
Parliament. Subsequently, however, 2^ acres of freehold ground at the 
extreme north of the original fields were secured at the joint cost of 
the Vestry of Islington and the Council, and on this portion no such 
restrictions existed ; moreover Parliament in 1896 removed the restric- 
tions as to music above rererred to. A band performance is now g^iven 
every Saturday in the season. Lawn tennis is extensively played, and 
cricket in the early morning on the lower field is allowed by special 
order of the Parks Committee. Except for a shrubbery at the margiu 
of the fields and for the gravelled walks, the area is left as a grass 
surface. The fields are on ground rising steadily from the Hollovray- 
road northwards, and arc surrounded by a specially good class of house. 
•The total cost of the fields was £60,000, half of which was paid by the 
Vestry of Islington. The fields are freehold, but are subject to an ease- 
ment to the Great Northern Railway to use the tunnel constructed by 
them thereunder. The staff consists of a foreman, seven men, and one 
lavatory woman (in summer only), and the annual cost of maintenance 
is about Jgl,200. 
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Stoke Newington-COmmon. — ^This i^ another of the Hackney 
commons, and ia 5J acres in extent. Unfortunately, when the Great 
Eastern Railway Company made their Knfielil line, there was no aatho< 
xity sufficiently interested in the preservation of open spaces. The 
consequence is that instead of the common being tunnelled under it is 
bisected by a deep railway cutting, and owing to the close- boarded 
fencing next the cutting, which is necessary to prevent stones being 
thrown at the trains, the common is not only bisect^, but cannot be seen 
as a whole from any point. It is, moreover, also rendered practically 
useless for games, and, indeed, one portion is again intei-sected by Rectory- 
Toad, from which other roads branch out on the western side, forming a 
number of very small grass areas. The cost of maintenance is included 
in the annual estimates under the heading of " Hackney Commons." 

Plate 11. 

HAOKNET XABSH, NORTH MILL FIELD, SOUTH 

MILL FIELD. 

HftCkney-mATBh is the largest Open space under the control of the 
Couneil, and was acquired for a sum of £76,000, to which the Council 
contributed £50,000, the remainder being made up by a contribution 
of £16,000 from the Vestry of Hackney and private subscriptions. The 
acreage is 337, and the marsh, which extends to the eastern boundary 
of the County of London, is skirted in one p^rt and the remainder at 
it ia intersected by the original course of the River Lee. About 60 acres 
on the western side are separated from the main marsh by the Lee 
Navigation Canal and by a strip of land on its banks on which are 
wharves, &c. Owing to its extent, the marsh is of great use as a 
playing ground, both in the winter for football, and in the summer for 
oricket. The Council in straightening the River Lee and forming a 
flood bank, has prevented the greater part of the marsh from being 
submerged as was its former fate in the winter. The Council has 
Also formed a bathing pool at one of the sharp bends of the disused 
oourse of the river. This pool, however, has not yet been allowed to be 
used by the public owing to the impure condition of the River Lee 
due to the influx of sewage from the Walthamstow sewaKC farm. 
Near the centre of the marsh, on the banks of the Lee, stands a beer- 
bouse, known as the '* White House.** The staff of the Marsh consists 
of an inspector and 12 men, and the annual cost of maintenance is 
About £1,900. 

NoTth-mill-field and Soath-mill- field. — These fields were, when 
secured, entirely covered with grass, with a fringe of trees at the margins. 
The fields lie on each side of Lea-bridge-road, between Lea-bridge itself, 
which crosses the county boundary, 'and the commencement of the 
houses on the London side. Since their acquisition the fields have been 
improved, and paths formed. A road has also been constructed across 
the south field. 

Sonth-mill-field (39| acres) is nearly flat. Its south-eastern end is 
within four minutes* walk of Hackncy-marsh. By an exchange of land 
with the Powell trustees in 1898, the shape of South-mill-field was 
greatly improved and its area slightly increased. 
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NoTth-mill-fieltl (23^ acres) — Th^ western side of the field oocnpie» 
high land, which slopen gradaally to the River Lee. Both fields make 
excellent playing groands for cricket and foothall, for which pni poses 
they are mainly used. The staff at each place consists of one constable. 
Labonrers are only occasionally neeiled for work on the fields. The 
annual cost of maintenance is included in that for the ** Hackney 
group of Commons." The cost of purchase is included in the total sum 
paid for the Hackney commons, but is not specifically stated. 

Plate 14. 
WOBXWOOD SCBUBS. 

WormWOOd'BCnibB ( l ^3 acres). — This is a large flat common on the 
western boundary of the County of London. A portion of this area wa» 
purchased by the War Office for £52,615 and transferred to the care of the 
Gouncirs predecessors in 1879 free of any charge, on condition that the 
latter undertook the protection and maintenance of the place, and also 
that the military had exclusive use, when they needed it, of a consider* 
able area. A belt of trees now marks the division between the military 
ground and that to which the public have exclusive rights, and the 
arrangement works exceedingly well. Since the Scrubs were aoqniiedr 
rifle ranges have been formed on the Belgian principle, and the ground 
used for this purpose is entirely railed off, the military — principally, 
it may be mentioned, volonteers — can thus shoot without danger to- 
the general public. Prior to the construction of these ranges ballets 
had on several occasions been found to strike Wormwood-scrubs prison 
and even houses lying more than half-a-mile at the back of the batts. 
The Council allows riding to take pUce on the military portion of the 
Pcrubs, conditionally on the turf being in fit condition. At Bank Holiday 
times the by-laws arc relaxed so as to allow the usual Bank HolidaV 
games, &c. Public meetings are allowed on the Scrubs, and also all 
games, but owing to the user of the military, no reserved cricket pitches* 
can be formed and marked out on their portion of the Scrubs. 

Little Woimwood Scrabs are separated from the larger Scrubs 
by a high road and the West London Railway embankment. They 
have an area of 22 acres, and were acquired in 1886. Football is 
allowed here in winter time, but the place is considered too small for 
cricket. A stream near the eastern boundary has been treated in an 
ornamental manner, and a gravelled walk formed. The main iportion 
of the area, however, has been left in grass. Both Scrubs are in the 
borough and parish of Hammersmith, and are adjacent to the districts- 
of Notting-hill and Notting-dale. The staff consists of a resident 
sergeant and one constable doing duty on both the Scrubs. Laboarers 
are employed here only when required. The annual cost of maintenance 
for both Scrubs is about £750. 

In 1900 an arrangement was made for an exchange of land with 
the Great Western lUilway Company, whereby a comer next the 
company *s sheds was given up and they in return purchased and added 
to the eastern boundary of the Little Scrubs a strip of freehold land. 
This strip has now been laid out and a walk formed thereon, adding a. 
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pleasant ipaeeon the eattem side of the streftm which side was previouBly 
nnapiMoachable. 

Plate 18. 
SPA FIELDS, SPA GREEN, WHTTEFIELD OABDEKS. 

Spa-fieldB— This open space has an area of an acre and three- 
quarters, is entirely gravelled, and is used, with the consent of the 
fnseholder, the Marqais of Northampton, as a drill ground for the 21st 
M iddleeex R.V. It is used at other times as a playground for children 
onlj. Gymnastic apparatus has been provided. The playground lies 
at the back of the Countess of Huntingdon's Church in Ezmouth-street, 
Clcrkenwell, and the entrance is very difficult to find, as the approach 
is through an alley by the western side of the church. The staff 
consists of one caretaker. The cost of maintenance (see page 12) is 
iacladed in the annual estimates under the heading " Churchyards." 

Spa-groen (i acre)- — When the Government decided to purchase 
the site of Coldbath-fields prison for Post Office purposes, the Council en- 
deavoured to obtain a portion of the site for an open space, and eventually, 
in the Post Office Sites Bill, 1889, a compromise was effected whereby the 
Coancil was empowered to purchase a portion of the prison site when 
the buildings had been puU^ down, or the Post Office might cancel that 
arrangement by the payment of £10,000, to enable the Council to 
proTide an open space elsewhere. The Post Office, after considerable 
negotiation, decided to adopt the latter course, and, in the result, the 
Parks Committee bought some vacint land in Rosebery-avenue from 
the Corporate Property Committee for £10,000. This land was building 
land, the houses previously existing thereon having been pulled down in 
connection with the Rosebery-avenue improvement. In addition the 
Council had already in possession a small portion of what was formerly 
Spa-green, lying immediately opposite the New River Head. These two 
spaces were laid out as gardens, and were formally opened to the public 
in July, 1895. The staff consists of one gardener, and the annufU cost 
of maintenance is about £180. 

Whitefield- gardens* — On the western side of Tottenham Court- 
road is an old graveyard, adjoining Whitefield's Chapel. This graveyard, 
with the exception of a portion retained by the chapel authorities, the 
Council was enabled to acquire in 1889 for the purposes of a garden. 
After considerable negotiation the various interests were purchased for 
a sum of about £6,115, the Vestry of St. Pancras contributing half the 
money« and the gardens were laid out and opened to the public in 1894. 
They are about half an acre in extent. The staff consists of one 
gardener, and the annual cost of maintenance is about £130. 
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Plate 17. 
ASKE'S OABDEH, BSTHNAL OBSEN 6ABDSH8, 
BOUITDABT STREET OABDENS, GOLDSXITH SQUABE 
BECBEATION OBOUND, HOXTON BECBEATIOE 
aBOUND, LONDON FIELDS, ST. BABTHOLOICEW'S 
CHUBCHTABD. 

ABke*8 STM^den* — in January, 1896, the Council, after macfa 
negotiation, decided to purchase at a cost of £21,000 from the Haber- 
dashers' Company, the property known as Aske's Schools, Hozton, in 
order that the school buildings might be utilibed by the Council's 
Technical Education Board, and about | of an acre, a portion of the 
space lying between the schools and Pitfield-street, acquired as a 
garden or recieation ground for the district. The division of the 
pnrohase money was as follows — For the f of an acre the Parks Com- 
mittee were debited with the sum of £8,820, the remaining £12,180 being 
paid by the Technical Education Board, under whose charge the buildings 
remain, whilst the Parks Committee have undertaken the maintenance 
of the garden. The laying out of the garden was completed in the 
summer of 1900. Staff — one gardener. The annual cost of maintenance 
is about £120. 

Bethnal-green-gardeni (9 acrei).— On the trtmsfer of certain of 

the Royal parks to the Councirs prerlecessors in 1887, the garden ground, 
of about 2| acres, lying to the south of the Bethnal-green museum, 
which is Government property, was also conveyed. The garden was 
already laid out with walks and shrubs, &c. The Council has since 
been able to add, at a cost of £6.000, about 64 acres of other land, 
known, prior to its purchase, as Bethnal-green Poor's Land and the 
West Meadow. The gardens which are in three plots, now bear one name, 
and form a very excellent open space for Bethnal-green, The new portion 
after being laid out was opened to the public in 1895. The staff consists 
of a foreman, eight men, and one woman, and the annual cost of main- 
tenance is about £1,000. 

fi0lllldarj-8tr66t gaxdeilB- — These ganlens were formed in con- 
nection with the "Boundary-street housing scheme. They comprise 
about three-quarters of an acre of garden, occupying the centre of the 
estate, and on the mound there a band plays weekly on Tueadayi 
during the season. There are also two smaller gardens on the estate. 
Staff— one gardener. 

^Goldsmith-square recreation-groimd.— This place was obtained 

by the Parks Committee purchasing from the Pu^l)lic Health and Housing 
Committee a portion of the area which the latter had cleared in the 
congested area of Goldsmith-square and Goldsmith*s-row, Shoreditch. 
It is about { of an acre in extent, and although the property of the 
Council, is, by arrangement with the late Vestry of Shoreditch, main- 
tained by and at the expense of the Shoreditch Borough Council.* 

^Hozton recreation-inrOlUld. — This is a small area about one-quarter 
of an acre in extent, fronting Ivy-street for an extent of 754 feet and 

* Speciil cases. 
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oossessing a depth of 120 feet. This land was formerly purchased by the* 
Mildmay Mission for the purpose of erecting a hospital on the site, but 
this scheme not beiiig proceeded with, the ground was offered to the 
€k>uncil at the same price as was paid for it by the mission. In 1897, 
the Council agreed to pay this sum, viz. £2,100, being the entire 
purchase money ; and also to undertake the laying out of the ground. 
This vote was conditional on the ^Shoreditch Vestry undertaking tbd 
future maintenance. It was for this reason that the usual course of 
Asking a contribution from the vestry was not adopted. The recreation 
l^round was opened in June, 1899. < 

Londoa-fieldfl- — This is an open space about 26} acres in extent, 
forming one of the Hackney group of commons. It is situated at 
Dalston close to the London-fields station of the Great Kastem Bail- 
ipray. With the exception of a portion which has been tar-paTcd for th« 
use of children, the whole of the ground, which is qnite flat, is laid 
in grass, with a few shrubberies and trees. Games by boys under 16 
years are allowed on certain parts of the grass. The fields are inter- 
sected in all directions by paths which are maintained by the Borough 
of Hackney. The Conncil has erected here a men*S' convenience, none 
having previously existed. A band plays every Ha-urday during the 
seaw)n. The staff consists of a constable and one labourer. For the 
annual cost of maintenance see page 12 under the headmg of '* Hackney 
Commons." 

St Bartholomew's- chnrchyarcL— This garden is situated in 
Three Colt-street, Bethnal-green, a turning out of Cambridge-road. It 
is a small ganlen about an acre w extent, and forms part of the land 
belonging to the church of St. Bartholomew. It is, however, separated 
from the church by a public footpath and iron railings. It is open daily 
for the use of the public, and forms in the summer a pleasant garden 
in a very crowded district. The staff consists of one caretaker. For 
cost of maintenance see page 12. 

Plate 18. 
BBOIILET RECBEATION OBOUflD, CABLTON SQUABE 
OABDEN, HOLT TBINITT CHimCH7ABD, HEATH 
OABDENS, YICTOBIA PABE, WELL 8TBEET (other* 
wise HACKNET) COMMON. 

Bromley recreation-ground.— The Council in 1897 decided to 
purchase an acre and a half of ground, then in the occupation of Mr. 
Butty, the well-known contractor, in St. Leonanrs-street and Grace- 
street, Bromley-by-Bow. In addition to an old house of some historical 
interest, but which was in a very bad state of repair, there was a range 
of stabling on the ground. These buildings the Council removed, 
and in 1899 a sum of about £2,800 was expended in laying out the 
ground as a garden and playground. The actual cost of purchase 
was £6,000. to which has to be a<ided £150 for legal expenses. This 
sum was paid by the Council, which a^so undertook the future manage* 
ment of the ground. The pla'^e, which possesses children's gymnasiums 
lor both seies, a flower garden, gravel walks and a bandsta^ 

* Special cue. 
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opened at Easter, 1900. Staff ~ A f^ardener and a woman attendant. 
Goet of maintenancci £250. 

Carltdn-sqnare-gaTcLen. — This is one of the places which the 
Council holds onder agreement made by the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association. It is situate in Mile-end, just to the north of 
the main road, the turning leading to it being Tiafa^gar-street. It is 
^ree-quarters of an acre in extent, is entirely laid out as a garden, and 
kept well supplied with plants and shrubs, &c., .and is much used 
by people residing in the vicinity. The staff consists of one caretaker. 
For cost of maintenance see page 12. 

Holy Trinity -chnrchyftrd. — This is another of the gsiidens held 
by the Oouncil in a similar manner to Carlton-sqaare-ganlen. It is an 
acre and a quarter in extent, and lies at the back of Holy Trinity 
Church, which is adjacent to Tredegar-square, Bow. Owing to the 
Vicar having obtained a faculty for building on t^e central portion of 
the churchyard, the Council will cease to maintain the ganicn after 
February, 1902. 

Xeath-gardens. — The attention of the Council having been 
called to the state of a disused cemetery in Bethnai-green known as 
'- Victoria-park Cemetery," an inspection was made of the place. 
The cemetery bad been a private speculation, and when the ground 
was full there were no funds with which to maintain it. The 
result was that the cemetery being in a decidedly rough district, holes 
were burrowed under the walls of the adjacent back-yards, and tomb- 
stones were broken and removed. The place became covered with rank 
grass, and had a generally neglected appearance. The Council decided 
to acauire the cemetery, and gave £1,005 for the various rights therein. 
The Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, at the suggestion of 
I^rd Meath, after whom the gardens were subsequently named, laid 
out the ground at a cost of £S,000. and H.R H. the Duke of York 
dedicated them to the public on 20th July, 1894. The major portion of 
the ground, which is 94 acres in extent, is garden, but there are two 
large gymnosiumA, one for girls and the other for boys. The gardens 
are reached by Usk-street, a turning out of Green-street, the main 
thoroughfare in Bethnal -green, and the district around it is densely 
crowded. The staff consists of a foreman and eight men, and the 
annual cost of maintenance is about £750. A band plays every 
Wednesday in the season. 

Victoria-park. — Victoria-park is the largest of the parks under 
the control ai the Council, being 217 acres in extent. It was, like 
Battersea, transferred from the Government in 1887. It practically 
consists of two parks as a high-road bisects it. The '* first park," 
as that portion lying to the west is called, contains the palm house, 
the chrysanthemum house, the stores and ofBce?^, the boating lake, 
three of the refreshment places, a deer-house, and the flower beds which 
are an important feature during the season. The *' second ipark ** (that 
lying to tne east) contains the bathing lake and another ornamental 
~^ater ; also two refreshment houses and a band-stand ; but with the 
ception of shrubs and wooded parts is mostly a grass area devoted 
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to the playing of cricket, football, lawn-tennis, i^nd similar games. A 
band plays every Thursday and Sunday in the season, and on Whit 
Monday and August Bank Holiday. 

The original idea in connection with the purchase of the park, 
which was carrieil out by H.Af. Government, was to build houses on the 
margin of the second park as a means of recoupment, but the Council's 
pretleceseors effected a purchase of this building land for £24,460, and 
Dad it added to the park some years befora it was transferred from the 
Crown in 18«7. 

In addition to cricket, which is a great feature in the park, bathing 
is Tery popular, as many as 2.%000 persons havitig bathed on a Sunday 
morning. The park in summer is opened at 4 o'clock in the morning, 
and in the winter at 6 o'clock, to allow the working classes who 
mainly populate the neighbourhood to cross it and get more easily to 
their work. There are some fine well-kept carriage roads in the park 
on which a considerable amount of cycling takes place. The park 
itdelf, as well as the roads, is practically flat. There arc several deer and 
a number of water-fowl in the park. There is also a very handsome 
fountain presented by Lady Burdett-Coutts. A great deal of public 
speaking takes place here on Sundays. The staff consists of a resident 
superintendent, 99 men and 3 women. The annual cost of maintenance 
is about £11,900. 

W6ll~str66t-C0in]Il0]L - Well-street-common is also known as 
Hackney-common or South Hackney-common, and it forms one of 
the Hackney group of commons which the Councirs predecessois 
purchased from the lord of the manor and the trustees of Sir John 
Cassis charity and of St. Thomas's hospital. It practically adjoins 
Victoria-park, as there are only two roads between them at the 
sonthem boundary of the common ; and the |)ark staff are responeible 
lor the common. The common is 21^ acres in extent, practically fiat, 
and is used as a cricket ground for boys' clubs. The common being 
much intersected by footpaths which are largely used, it is not desirable 
that men should be allowed to play cricket here. The staff consists 
of one constable. For cost of maintenance see |>age 12. 

Plate 21. 
SHSFHSBD'S BUSH COMMON. 

Shephard't-lmih-COinillOn or green is triangular in shape, and was 
acquired so far back as 1871, being one of the first open spa' es secured 
to London. It lies in the borough and parish of Hammersmith, at the 
junction of Uzbridge-road and Goldhawk-road. It is 8 acres in extent, 
and was purchaseil for £505 from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Owing to the paths across it, and the nearness of the two important 
public roads mentioned above, it is considered undesirable to allow 
cither cricket or other games to be played thereon except by boys. No 
public meetings are allowed as the green is surrounded by inhabited 
nouses. Except for a fringe of trees, seats, snd a gravelled area at two 
ends, the whole of the common is laid in grass. The staff consists of on^ 
constable, labourers working there only occasionally. The annual cost 
of maintenance is about £170. '" 
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Plate 23. 

LEICESTEE SQUAEE OABDEV, LIKCOUTS Ollf FIELDS, 
SED LlOff SQUARE OABDEN, SHAFTESBUBT 
FOUNTAIN, VIGTORIA-EXBANEIIENT aABDSN& 

LeiC6Ster*BQ1iar6jffardtn was for many years left in a ileplonbl* 
condition, but in 1874, Mr. Albert Grant, at that time M.P. for Kidder- 
minster, purcha«ed the square, laid it out as a handsonae onuunenUl 
garden, decorated it with an exceedingly fine oiarble foantain, 
supporting a statue of Shakespeare, and had busts placed at each comer 
of the garden representing Hogarth, Reynolds, Sir Isaac Kewion, and 
Hunter, the founder of the Royal College of Surgeons, who hai each 
resided in the neighbourhood. * The garden, which is half an acre in 
extent, is well maintained, and is much ufed, particularly duriog the 
dinner hour, by working people in the neighbourhood. At the saggestioo 
of the late Mr. William Saunders, M.P. for Walworth, who was a 
member of the first Council, and its historian, the garden xa io 
the warm summer months kept open until li o'clock at night, and on 
fine evenings is much appreciated. The lights from the adjacent plaoea 
of amusement, apart from the street lamps, are quite suflScient to 
illuminate the garden. The staff consists of one constable and one 
gardener. The co»t of maintenance is included with the Embankment- 
gardens, under the 8U|)erintendent of which the staff works. 

Lincoln's-inn-fields. — ^The 7 acres of garden in the centre of the 
square bearing the above name were secured by the Council in 1894 from 
the trustees for a sum of £ 1 2,000, There were, when the Council took it 
Of er, some exceedingly wcil-gi-own trees in the garden, and a few paths ; 
but it has be«n found necessary to form wider paths and generally Jay OQt 
what was before practically a private garden as one for public use. The 
playing of a band is, by the terms of the Act which secured the square, 
prohibited before 1 o'clock on Sundays, 6 oVlock on ordinary week dayVr 
and 8 o'clock on Saturdays. After experiment, it was deemed desirable 
to supply a band here twice a week, and Fridays and Sundays have 
been selected as suitable. At the western end, in the streets lying 
between the garden and Drury-lane, there is a very large population and 
a great number of children consequently frequent the gaiden. The staff 
consists of a foreman and five men, ami the annual cost of main* 
tenance is about £660. 

Bed Lioil'-Bqaare.— The garden in the centre of Red Lion-square 
was originally taken over under an agreement entered into by the 
Metropolitan Public Ganlens Association with the owners of it, but so 
greatly did the control of the Council improve the garden that the 
owners, with the consent of the representatives of the inhabitants of the 
surrounding houses, who had rights over the square, determined to hand 
it over to the Council. This was done in 1895 practically without 
cost to the Council, and the square is now its property. It is half-an^ 
acre in extent, situated just to the north of High Holborn, and i» 
surrounded by a thickly-populated district. The square is entirely laid 
out as a garden, there being scaroely room for any playground or 
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gymoasium, and, moreorer, the transfer of the square was on condition 
that it shoald be maintained as a garden only. The staff consists of 
one gardener, and the annoal cost of maintenance is about £ltO. 

ShaftMbnry FoontailL — This occupies the centre of Piccadilly* 
circus, and is maintained by the Parks Committee. 

Victoria-emlMuikiii6iit-gardeii8(12 acres).— When the predeces- 

son of the Council embanked the Thames between Westminster and Black* 
friars bridges, a considerable portion of ground was reclaimed. On part 
of this, next the river wall, the present wide roadway was formed, and, 
after disciisrion as to what should be done with the remainder, it was 
decided to lay it out as an ornamental garden. As this has been well 
done, the garden forms not only a pleasant promenade, b*2t gives a very 
attractive appearance to the view of London obtained from the South 
Baatern Railway bridge. The embankment-gaidens are in three seotionsr 
the westernmost being known as ^* Whitehall-garden." This is well 
laid oat and planted, and forms an excellent frontage to Whitehall-court, 
one of the handsomest buildings in Ix)n(lon. The central section is known 
as " Villiers-street-garden,'* and runs from that street toWaterloo-bridge. 
This section is also laid out and well maintaine<l as a garden and, like 
the other section, contains several statues, which are dealt with in a 
special chapter. There is a handsome band-stand in the Villicrs-street* 
garden, and at this stand ban<l performances are given in the summer 
every day except Saturday, from 7 to 10 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 9) with 
most satisftictory results. The third section is that known as the '* Temple- 
section,'* and is a small garden, well laid out, lying in front of the 
office of the School Board for Tendon, and between the Temple-gardens 
and the Temple-iailway -station. Owing to the public spirit of the late 
Mr. Thomas, founder of the ** Daily Graphic," a oand was formerly pro- 
vided at the expense of certain newspaper proprietor to play during 
the dinner hoar of the numerous compositors, machine men, and other 
employees in the newspaper districts of Fleet-street, Milford-lane, &c., 
and the success of these performances was so great as not only to justify 
their continuance, but led the Council to erect a permanent stand and 
to undertake to besr the cost of future performances. This garden also 
contains statoarv, which is dealt with in the special chapter. The 
staff of the Embankment-gardens and Leicester-square consists of a 
snperintendent and 14 men, and the annual cost of maintenance is about 
Al,975. The staff also cleans and attends to the Shaftesbury Memorial 
Fountain at Piccadilly-circus. 

Plate 24. 

CHBISTCHUfiCH OABDEff, LITTLE DORBIT'S PLAY* 
OBOUNi), SBLSOK BBCBEATION GBODNO, NELSON- 
SQUABS OABDEN, NEWINGTON BECBEATIOH 
OBOUND, WAPPINO BBCBEATION OBOUND. 
ChriBtchnrcli garden, Spitalflelda, is one of the chur-*- — '- 

maintained in the east end of London for the benefit of the 
the inunediate locality. This pUce lies in a neighbourh 
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popnlated by the Hebrew race, and on Saturdays and other Jewidi 
hondays is greatly thronged. At all times it forms a pleasant air space 
in a thickly inhabited district. Its area is about an acre and a quarter, 
and it is maintaintxl for the public enjoyment by arrangement with the 
vicar. There are two men employed in summer and one in winter. It 
came under the Council*s control in 1898. 

Little Dorrit's playground. — This is a portion of the site of an 
insanitary area which was cleared by the Council to the westward of 
Borough High-street It covers an area of about one-third of an acre, 
and is laid in tar-paving for use as a children's playground. 

Nelson reoreation-grOlUld. — ^This is in Kipling-street, Bermond- 
sey (formerly called Nehion-street), which is close to 0uy*8 Hospital 
and London-bridge station. It is a disused burial-ground slightly more 
than three-quarterH of an acre in extent. It formerly belongoi to Quy'fi 
Hospital, the authorities of which sold it to the Council for £4,600, of 
which amount the Vestry of Bermondsey contributed £1,186, the 8t 
Olave's District Boaitl £H00, the Vestry of St. George-the- Martyr £164, 
the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association £oOO, Guinnesses Trusteei 
£150, and the Council £2,B0O. It is laid out as a ganlen and recreation- 
groand, and a children's gymnasium is provided. It was opened on the 
SOth March, 1899. 

NeUon-sqnare, BlftCkfriars.— In the centre of Nelson-square, 
BlackfriarH, which lies juHt off the Blackfriars-rOod, there is a garden 
about f of an acre in extent, which forms quite an oasis in this thickly 
populated neighbourhood. Negotiations are m progress to secure the 
transfer of this garden to the Council, in order that the people of the 
neighbourhood, and not only, as at present, the residents in the houses 
surrounding the square, phall be enabled to participate in its use. 

Newington recreation -ground.— When Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol was demolished a portion of the site was granted by the Surrey 
magistrates, in whose possession it then was, to the Metropolitan Public 
Gaixlens Association, who placed some gymnastic apparatus there, and 
inducecl the Newington Vestry to place a caretaker in charge, and 
to maintain the ground as a playground for children. On the Council 
purchasing the sessions house and the site of the gaol, the Parks 
Committee, at a charge of £5,000, obtained an acre and three-quarter« 
of the site, including the wliole of that hitherto maintained by the 
Vestry of Newington. The two sexes have been provided with separate 
playgrounds There is a band-stand on the ground which is used during 
the' season for performances on Satunlays, and during the performances 
adults are admitted. Ihe ground is largely u^ed, and in addition tea 
caretaker and labourer there is also a woman who acts as a gymnasium 
attendant in the portion of the ground set apart for girls. The annual 
cost of maintenance is about £370. 

Wapping reoreation-proond came into existence as the result 
of the clearance, under what is known as " Crotts's Act," of an unhealthj 
area lying close to Wapping Parish Church and the London Docks, and 
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jost to the west of Old Gravel-lane. The expense of clearing this 
area Q2^ acres), which it should be stated the CouncU's predecessors had 
no option bat to incur, was £52,000. No adequate offer, however, could 
be obtained for the cleared ground on which possibly only workmen's 
-dwellings could have been erected, as, owing to other clearances and 
building in the district, there was more than enough of such accommoda- 
tion. The Council therefore decided to lay out the ground as a recrea- 
tion-ground for this poor district, and this wai done at a. cost of about 
i^ 1,000, including the erection of a children's gymnasium, the planting 
oi trees, shrubs. &c., and the gravelling of a large area. This area was in 
1898 tar-paved, thereby increasing its efficiency. A band plays every 
faturday, and the ground is not only ornamental, but affords an 
excellent phiyground for children, both wit bin and without the 
gymnast am. The staff c insists of a constable, a gardener and a woman 
Cymnasiam att-endant. The annual cost of maintenance is about £250. 

Plate 25. 

ALBBBT SQUABE, 8TEPNST; BEAUMONT 8QUABE 
GARDEN; HOLT TRINITT CHURCHTABD, BOTHBB- 
HITHE: LIKEHOnSE CHUECHYABD ; 8HANDT- 
8TBSET BECBEATION GBOUBD ; ST. PAUL'S 
CHUECHYABD, SHADWELL ; ST. PAUL'S CHUECH- 
YABD, BOTHEBHITHE ; STEPNEY CHUECHYABD. 

Albert-sqnare-garden, Stepney.— This place, which is the 

-central garden of the square of that name, is two-thirds of an acre in 
-extent, it lies just off the suutheim ^ide of Commercial-road East, near 
Btepney railway station, and in 1899 was advertised for sale for buiding 
purposes. Offers by the Council for its purchase having been refused by 
the owner as insufficient, the Council determined to seek compulsory 
powers, and Parliament having granted these, the question of the 
purchase price was referred to arbitration, and fixed by this means at 
illl,560. To this sum the Borough of Stepney contributed £2,000. 
The garden will be adapted to public use by widening the paths and 
•embellishing it. 

Beaumont-eQlure-gardeil is about one acre in extent, and is the 
property of t'apt. Beaumont, who was a member of the first Council. 
There were no public rights in it, the use being restricted to the inhabi- 
tants of the square, but by agi-eement with Capt. Beaumont and on 
payment of a nominal rental of 5s. per annLm, the Council has secured 
the square until 1928 for the use of the public. It lies in the borough 
of Stepney, just to the south of the Mile-end*road, and is approached 
from that thoroughfare by Beaumont-street. The staff consists of one 
gardener, and th<* cost of maintenance is about £155 per annum. By 
the agreement there is to be no playground for children here. 

HoIt Trinitj-ehiircliyard, Bother]iithe.--Lying between the 

River Thames and the Commercial-docks, on the peninsula at Bother* 
hithe, is Holy Trinity Church, to which is attached a garden, about an 
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acre in extent, which the Council has decided for the present to keep 
open to the public. The inhabitants of this part of London faa?e no 
open space to resort to nearer than St. Paurs-churchjanl, Botherliilke, 
about { of a mile distant, and South wark-iiark, which is over a mile 
awaj. The distance in each case is increased owing to the docki 
necessitating a considerable detour. One man is employed here a» 
caretaker. Holj Trinity Church is within a few minutes* walk d the 
Commercial-dock pier. 

LimehoiUM-ehlircllTard.— This is another of the grounds heU 
under an agreement made originally by the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association. The churchyard consists of three acres of land, and almcst 
surrounds the fine old parish church of St. Anne, Limehoose. The 
garden comprises the greater portion of the churchyarcl, and is practically 
free from tombstones. It is pailly laid out in grass with graTelled walky 
and possesses a fountain and seats. It is available as a zesting place 
and place of recreation for both children and ailults. The main 
entrance is from Commercial-rood East, just before that road joins East 
India-road. The staff consists of two caretakers, and the coet of main* 
tenance is included under *• Church vanis." 

Shandy-Btreet recreation-ground.— This recreation-ground i* 

the property of Capt. Beaumont, who, however, has handed it over 
to the Council, subject only to the condition that it is closeil to 
the public on 29th September each year. The rent paid is os. per 
annum, and the place is one and a-half acres in extent. It wa» 
formerly the East London Cemetery, and some of the tombs at 
present remain, but a considerable portion of it is gravelled, and being 
fitted with a gj'mnasium, is available for the recreation of children. 
Shandy-street is in the district of Stepney, and is reached from the 
Mile-end- road by Harf ord-street. The former name of Shandy-street was 
"Alfred-street," which name still appears on some maps of London* 
The staff consists of a gartieuer-in-charge, and the annual cost of main* 
tenance is about £151. A band plays every Saturday in the season. 

St. PanrB-chnrchyard, Rotherhithe. - Lying around the church 

of St. Paul, Rotherhithe, which is near the southern bank of the Thames 
and adjacent to the timber docks, is a small ganlen which was secured bj 
the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, and is kept up at present 
by the Council. The garden is about one acrc in extent and is open 
daily. One caretaker is employed, and the cost of the annual main- 
tenance is incluilcd with other churchyards. (See page 13.) 

St Panl^B-charchyard, Shadwell—ciose to the London docU 

and partially surroundiug the Church of St. Paul, in High-street, Shatl- 
well, is an acre of garden which was secured by the Metro|)olitan Public 
Ganlens Association and is for the present maintained by the Councili 
and open daily. Part of the area is flagged, but is available for 
recreation. The rest is laid in grass with plants, gravel walks, &c« The 
staff consists of one caretaker, and the co^^t of maintenance is included 
with other churchyards. (See page 12.) 
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St6pn6f -churchyard- — Of all the places handed over by the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association to the temporary keeping of 
the Council, none is so large or so picturesque as the seven acres of 
fiarden sunounding the parish church of Stepney. The garden is 
open daily, is well kept up, and forms a pleasant place for 
rest and quiet recreation for the inhabitants of the district. The staS 
consists of a caretaker and two assistants. The cost of maintenance 
is included with other churchyards. (See page 12.) 

The Tnimel-^ardeilB, Poplar (2 acres 8 perches),— This open 

space, is being laid out under votes amounting to a total of £4,253. 

The larger portion (1^ acres) adjoins the approach to the Blackwall<* 

tunnel, and was acquired by the Council in connection therewith. The 

Bridges Committee have allowed the Parks Committee to use this land 

for the present purpose, subject to its being again surrendered to them 

if required in connection with the construction of a second tunnel or 

for any similar purpose. The smaller portion is a part of the site of 

the East India Dock Wall-road, which the Dock Company have allowed 

the Council to utilipe subject to the payment of an annual rent of £10, 

and to an agreement terminable by the company at any time. This 

portion of the proposed playground is at a higher level than the other. 

It is therefore proposed to lay this out as a terrace to which adults will 

be admitted, and from which they may view the games of the children 

iu the playground on the lower ground. 

Plate 28. 
BBOOK GREEK, BAYENSCOUBT PABK. 

Brook- green* — This green is a long straggling common running 
from Hammersmith-road near the church of St. Mary, North-end, to 
Shephenrs-buflh-road. It is 4f acres in extent, and was acquired in 
1881, being purchased from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, together 
with Eel-brook-common and Parson*s-green at an inclusive price. Its 
proportion of the sum paid would be about £1,647. The Council has 
formed flhrubbcrics at various points to embellish the place, and 
the remainder is open for the recreation of children and the use 
of adults, but it is too soiall for games or public meetings to be 
allowed thereon. Formerly the green was intersected centrally by a 
high road, but the Vestry of Hammersmith, some years ago, with the 
consent of the Councirs predecessors, diverted the road, thereby in- 
creasing the available area of the ground. The staff consists of one 
constable, labourers working there only occasionally. The annual cost of 
maintenance is about £219. 

BaveUBCOIirt-park* — At the extreme western end of Hammer- 
smith, almost on the boundary of London, an old mansion with 31 1 acres 
of land known as Ravenscourt-park had existed for many years when the 
South Western Railway obtained power to carry their Hammersmith 
and Bichmond line on arches acroEs the park. Owing possibly to this 
fact, and to building taking place freely in the neignbourhood, the 
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|)ark WM pat into the market. It was, acquired in 1887 tut 
£58,000 at the joint expense of the then Vestry of Hammemmi^afti 
the Coancirs predeoeeaors. An addition of about in all H >cra ^ 
since been pnrchased to improve the eastern and sontheni boanhria 
and the entrance at Bavenaconrt-sqnare. The handaome nadott. 
which stands picturesquely on the eastern bank of the lake, bu bea 
let to the Libraries Committee of the Borough of Hammenmiib it 
the nominal rent of £10. The Council has erected a handatsodud 
a refreshment house in the park, together with two aTiaries oA t 
gymnasium, and has improTea the lake for the special use of Bk»tai 
A band plays here every Thursday and Sunday evening, and on Wfait 
Monday and August Bank Holiday, The park, which is in parti a- 
ccptionally well wooded, includes an avenue of elms which attnc^ 
particular attention. It ia well patroniseil by the residents of tlw 
rapidly increasing district around. The annual cost of msintenanoe 
is about £1,902, and the staff consists of a resident superinteiklent. 16 
men, and one woman. 

Plate 29. 

BATTERSEA PABK CHELSEA EXBAKKKEHI 

GARDENS, EEL BROOK OOMKOK. 

Battersea-park- — This place of 1994 acres, is the second larg&t 
park under the control of the Council. It was formed by the GoTeni- 
mciit about the year 1862, under an Act passed in 1843, by the purchase 
of some low-lying land known as Batteraea-fields. It was maintained 
by H.M. Office of Works until the year 1887, when it was transferred 
to the CouDcirs predecessors. The park waa well laid out, and had 
acquirc<l a reputation not only for its sub-tropical garden, but also for 
its general picturesqueness, although laid out on ground which was 
practically marsh land and entirely flat. There is one lake of 16 acres 
and a smaller one adjoining known as the "Ladies* pond," owing toiu 
l)cing reserved for women when there is skating. There are about two 
miles of wide excellent roads. Although situated on the south aide 
of the river, Battersea-park is practically as near to many of the 
fashionable parts of London as is Hyde-park. As a consequence, when 
what was termed the ** cycling craze " reached fashionable society io 
London, Battersea-park became the centre of attraction, and in IS^ 
prcMented an appearance which quite changed its character, crowds of 
persons, toth in carriages and on foot, assembling in the park every fine 
morning to see the new fashionable amusement. There is in the park % 
band-stand on which performances are given every Wednesday and 
Sunday during the season, and also on Whit Monday and August Bank 
Holiday. There are some excellent cricket and football grounds, which 
are largely used. A ride around the park is provided for eques- 
trians in addition to the excellent roads before referred to. There 
are three refreshment houses in the park and three lodges, and some 
extensive greenhouses and other offices, including stores. There is also 
a deer-house and a cricket pavilion. Public meetings are allowed on 
a special site. In aiidition to the games and pastimes mentioned, 
lawn tennis, quoits, bowls, and boating are provided for. Battersea- 
park, is opposite Chelsea, and on ita northern margin extends abng 
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-fche entire length of the river bank between Albert and Victoria 
>>ridges. Its cost was £313,000. The staff consists of a resident super- 
intendent, 94 meSf and three women, and the annual cost of mainten- 
ance is about £12,450. 

Chelflea-einbailkllLent-eardenB- — On embanking the Thames at 
Chelsea, one acre of the reclaimed land which was not required for the 
liigh road was laid out by the Councirs predecessors as gardens, and i» 
still maintained as such. The gardens are separated only by the 
Thames from Battersea-park. A baud plays every Monday evening 
daring the summer season. The gardens possess some statuary which ia 
dealt with in the special chapter relating to that subject. The staff 
consists of four men who are under the charge of the superintendent of 
Battersea-park. The cost of maintenance is about £365 annually. 

Eel-brOOk-COmxIlOXl- — This open space is 14 acres in extent, quite 
flat, and laid in giass with a few shrubberies and rows of trees, and is in 
the district of Walham-g^een. On its southern side it is bounded by the 
King*s-road, but there is a northern approach exactly opposite Walham- 
^rcen railway station. The common is much intersected by footpatha 
"which have practically prevented games, except those indulged in by 
children, being played on the common. It was purchased from the 
Bcclesiastical Commissioners in 1881 for an inclusive sum with ParsonV 
grcen and Brook-green. Its proportion of the cost would be about 
£4,558. The annual cost of maintenance is about £590, and the staff 
consists of one constable, labourers working only when required. 

Plate 30. 

ALBERT EHBAITKMEHT OABDENS, THE ABCHBISHOP'SP 
PABK, KEITNINGTON PABK, HILLBAKK OABDEN, 
PDCUCO SHRUBBERIES AND GARDEN. 

The Albert-embankment-gardens were a result of the embank- 
ing of the Thames between Westminster and Vauxhall bridges. They 
are merely enclosed shrubberies and grass plots not available for the 
public except as a pleasant rest for the eye. In connection with the 
tormation of this embankment trees were planted along the footway, 
but owing to the pottery works in the neighbourhood and the process 
known as " salting " being detrimental to the growth of the trees, and 
having, in fact, killed many of them, the remainder were eventually 
removed. Any necessary work at these gardens is done by the staff of 
the Yictoria-embankment-gardens. Their area is an acre and a half. 

The Archbi8hop*8-park« — By arrangement with Dr. Temple, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Council, in 1900, obtained control over 
a portion of the grounds attached to the ancient palace of Lambeth. 
An area of about 9^ acres, lying to the eastward of the palace, which had 
long been used from time to time by schools and others with the permission 
of the archbishop for the time being, has passed into the control of the 
CoundL It is open to any future archbishop to revoke the agreement. 
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It may be reasonably hoped, however, that the manner in Which the 
grounds will be maintained will prevent any such action being taken, 
and that the ** Lambeth Palace grounds," as they were formerly called, 
may, as **The Archbi^hop's-park," be available for the use of the 
general public for ever. 

Kennington-park- — ^This park was formerly a common, which was 
acquired by tbe Government and laid out as a park, and was eventually 
transferred to the Councirs predecessors in 1887. It is now 194 acres in 
extent, an acre and a half having been added by the late M.B.W. The 
park is too small for games but is provided with a g^mnasiom, which 
is open to adults three days a week, and to children the other three. 
Another gymnasium intended for the sole use of children is howeyer 
approaching completion. Meetings are allowed in the outlying and 
detached portion of the park near Kenning^n Church. The lodge in this 
park has some interest from the fact that it was the model cottage designed 
oy the Prince Consort of the late Queen which was exhibited at the exhilH- 
tion of 1831. A band plays here every Thursday and Sunday. The park 
contains a handsome bami-stand, and is well decorated with flowers and 
shrubs. The stafE consists of a resident superintendent, 17 men, and 
two women, and the annual cost of maintenance is about £1,950. 

Millbank-I^ardexi* — On the site where formerly stood Millbank 
convict prison, the Council is building dwellings for the working classes. 
Half an acre of the ground will be laid out as a public garden. The 
Committee have not yet decided whether or not they will maintain the 
garden when laid out. 

PinilicO-nrdeilB. — The term "Pimlico-gardens" comprises the 
fthrubberies and inclosnres at the backs of the wharves along Grosvenor- 
road, and the open space of an acre and a quarter at the end of 8t. 
George's-square which was laid out as a garden in 1898. These spaces 
were transferred by the Government with Battersea and Victoria parks, 
and other places, in 1887. A band plays every Tuesday in the season. 

Plate 31. 
SOUTHWABK PABK, WALWORTH BECREATIOH 

OBOXJND. 

Southwark-park (63 acres) was the second public park formed at 
the expense of the ratepayers of London, the Act having been obtained 
in 1864. It was laid out on what had hitherto been market garden ground, 
and, as at Finsbury and Victoria parks, the original intention was to 
reserve a margin of building land to recoup a portion of the outlay. 
As soon, however, as steps were taken to dispose of this land an agitation 
was started which was successful in preventing the building. The 
carriage roads which had been formed were therefore broken np and 
made into footpaths* only one road being left, vis., that across 
the park from Bermondsey to Rotherhithe. A special feature of the 
park is a large oval used for cricket matches. There is a handsome band- 
stand here which was purchased from the exhibition grounds at South 
Kensington, and baud performances now take place every Thursday and 
Sunday during the season, as well as on Whit Monday and August Bank. 
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holiday. A great number of public meetings are held here on Sunday 
mornings. The park, which is quite flat, was originally laid out 
withoat a lake, but at an expense of about £2,000 a lake was subse- 
quently formed. Southwark-park is situated in a working-class neigh- 
bourhood, and the fact that on fine Sundays it is very crowded, is 
proof of the benefit it confers. The name '* Southwark " is somewhat 
misleading, as the park is a considerable distance from Southwark, and 
might more appropriately be called ** Botherhithe-park." The explana- 
tion is, however, that the park was formerly in the Parliamentary 
division of Southwark. This apparent misnomer is mentioned in order 
that intending visitors to the park may remember that it is at Rother- 
hithe. There are three entrances to the park from the Lower-road. 
The expense of acquiring the land for the (mrk was £57,393, and the 
laying oat cost about £58,607. The annual maintenance amounts 
to about £6,031, and the staif consists of a resident superintendent, 31 men, 
and two women. 

Walworth - rocreation - groillld. — in the crowded district of 
East-street, Walworth, the Council in 1897 secured about three-fourths 
of an acre as a recreation-ground and gymnasium for children of both 
sexes. The Council was aided by contributions from the Vestry of 
Newington and other sources. The purchase money was £5,375, towards 
which the Council contributed £2,500. The ground was laid out at 
the expense of the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, in the 
first instance, but the Council has since gone to considerable expense 
(about £1,000), in tar-paving and providing gymnastic apparatus. The 
cost of maintenance is £288. The staff consists of a ganlener and a 
woman gymnasium attendant. A band plays on Fridays in the season. 

Plate 32. 

DSFTFORD PARK, HaOHES RECREATION GROUND, 
DEPTFORD; AND THE ISLAND GARDENS. POPLAR. 

D0ptford-park is an o[>en space of about 17 acres, which is laid out 
mainly as a grass area. It is bounde<l on the north by the Rotherhithe- 
lower-road,and the site was purchased from Mr. Evelyn, Af. P., the lord of 
the manor and freeholder, for the sum of £36,031, to which the Council 
contributed £24,031, Mr. Evelyn £2,000, the Greenwich District Board 
£8,250, and the London Parochial Charities £800, the rest being 
obtained by private subscriptions mainly secured by Mr. H. Keylock, 
at that time the member of the Council for the district. It is perfectly 
flat, and having been market ganlen ground is very suitable for planting. 
The staff consists of a foreman-in-charge, four men, one woman and a 
boy. The annual cost of maintenance is about £810. 

Hughes recreation-groimd, Deptford. -After clearing an un- 
healthy area under parliamentary i)owers at Hughes-fields, De]>tford, the 
CouncU decided that three-quarters of an acre of the site should remain 
unbuilt upon and be laid out and maintained as a playground for 
children, and that gymnastic apparatus should be provided. It was 
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opened in May, 1901. A band plajs every Monday in tbe sem^on. Tbe \ 
staff consists of two i)cri<ons. one being a woman gymnasium attendant. ^ 

The lalaBd-gardeilB, Poplar. — The parish of Poplar indndes the 
district known as the Isle of Dofzs, and on the portion of ^' The island.'* 
as it is locally termed, which is opposite Greenwich Hospital, aboat three 
acres of ground were secural by the Admiralty when the hospital was 
turned into a school for naval officers, in onler to prevent any offensive 
trade being established or unsightly buildings erected opposite the 
hospital. After considerable negotiation the Council succeeded in pur- 
chasing the interests of the Admiralty, Messrs. Cubitt's trustees, and 
those of the freeholder, Ladv Margaret Charteris, for the inclusive sum 
of £8,700, of which amount £3,600 was paul by the Poplar District 
Board. There were on the ground several fairly well-grown trees, and 
an excellent residence, the major portion of which has been utilised as 
a public library, a branch of the Poplar establishment. The rest of 
the ground has been laid out ornamentally, and forms an exceptionally 
pleasant feature on tbe river bank. A band-stand has been con- 
structed, and performances are given every Sunday. A gymnasiom has 
been formed for children, but the place is too small for any games except 
bowls to be played. The staff consists of a resident foreman-in-charge 
and two men, and the annual cost of maintenance is about £432. 



Plate 34. 

HARTON PARK, PLUMSTEAD COlOrON, ROTAL 
VICTORIA GARDENS, NORTH WOOLWICH. 

Haryoxi-park* — This place, which is 11^ acres in extent, was given 
to the Council by the late Sir Spencer Maryon Wilson, the Lord of the 
Manor of Charlton, in which parish it is situated, although it abuts on 
Mount-street, Woolwich. It was the site of an old chalk or sand pit, 
and in the centre of it is a large mound, well covered with undergrowth, 
locally known as " Cox's mount." From the plateau on the top an 
excellent view of the river, comprising Woolwich Beach and Black- 
wall, can be obtained, whilst the southern and western boundaries 
of the park are picturesque high banks largely covered with brushwood, 
which formed psrt of the old Hanging Woods. Although termed a park, 
at the request of the donor, the place is, with the exception of the 
mound and banks above alluded to, a grass area on which chiefly lawn- 
tennis is played. Cricket, however, cannot be generally indulged in 
owing to the restricted area, but an exception was made, also at the 
request of the donor, in favour of the boys of the training ship WanpUe, 
which formerly lay at anchor in Woolwich Beach, and who came on 
shore one day a week to play cricket. A handsome band-stand has been 
erected, and band perfoimances are given during the summer season. 
Subsequent to his flrst gift Sir Spencer Wilson also presented sufficient 
ground for the formation of a gymnasium for children adjoining the 
park, which also enabled the Council to provide a new entrance from 
the Woolwich Lower-i-oad. The band performances at this place attract 
nn enormous number^of children, more, in fact, than at any other place 
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where band performances are given. The staff consists of a resident 
foreman-in-chaiige, and five men, and the annual cost of maintenance is 
about £771. There are public conveniences. The park is opened at 
5 30 a.m. for the convenience of work people passing through. 

Flnxnstead-COininoiI (102 acre8).-'By an Act passed in 1878» the 
Councirs predecessors were enabled to obtain possession of Plumstead- 
common,which was then 100 acres in extent, and which up to that time 
hatl been used indiscriminately by the Koyal Artillery from the adjacent 
barracks at Woolwich to such an extent as to leave hardly a blade of 
grass. The ^:ravel here is so near the surface that it takes very little 
to wear off the turf. By the terms of the Act the War Office, which 
paid £4,000 towaras the purchase from the owners, Queen*8 College, 
Oxford, were restricted to the eastern end of the common and to a deep 
ravine known as the Slade, in all 70 acres of the 100. The western 

t>art of the common was thus secured entirely to the public ; and 
laving been top dressed and sown with grass, and an outlying portion 
known as Sot's-hole secured, an excellent open space was provided 
equally available for the residents of Plumstead and of Woolwich. The 
common, with the exception of the Slade, and a portion near the band- 
stand, is fairly level, and stands high, affording excellent views over the 
%'alley of the Thames towards Epping Forest. A band-stand has been 
provided, and performances are given every Thursday. Cricket and 
football are played on the common, and on the eastern portion a lake 
has recently been formed in such a manner as to admit of its being 
used for bathing purposes, the bathers being well screened by shrubs. 
The Borough Council of Woolwich, the successors to the Plumsteail 
Vestry, have dammed up the end of the Slade with a view to intercepting 
the water at flood times and thus preventing an overcharging of the 
sewer leading from the ravine. The exercise of the artillery still keeps 
the eastern portion perfectly bare of grass. The total cost of the common 
was £10,0(M), of which £6,000 was paid by the Councirs predecessors. 
The staff consists of a resident inspector and six men. and the annual 
coet of maintenance is abou t £ 1 , 1 22. 

Royal Yictoria-gardeiiB, North Woolwich.— These gardens, 

long known as ** North Woolwich-gardens," now consist of over 
10 acres. They were for many years somewhat notorious as gardens 
at which dancing and extraordinary contests of various kinds were 
held. The speculation, however, having gradually failed, the property 
was about to be sold for wharfage purposes ; and had this been 
done, the inhabitants of Silvertown and North Woolwich and the 
adjoining neighbourhood would have been shut out, along the whole of 
the northern bank, from a view of the Thames. The Duke of Westminster 
became chairman of a committee whose object was to acquire the 
ground, and they succeeded in obtaining £10,000 from the Charity 
Commissioners, £7,600 from other subscriptions, and completed the 
purchase of the land. They then asked the Council to pay a sum of 
£1,000, and to undertake the future management of the place, and 
the necessary parliamentary power having been obtained, North 
Woolwich-gardens passed into public control, and with the gracious 

g2 
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conBent of Her late Majesty the Queen, were named the ^ Royal Victorlft- 
gardens.*' It may be mentioned that the East Ham Local Board con- 
tributed a sum of £600 towanls the purchase. 

The Council at once prixseeded to build a substantial wall aloog 
the river front, where a wide esplanade «ell planted had long existed, 
from which a most interest lug view of the river and the shipping 
passing up and down the Thames can be obtained. The guaens 
themselves lie at a lower level behind this esplanade, which is really 
an embankment against tidal incursions. The band-stand, at which 

gsrformances are given every Sunday, and Whit Monday and August 
ank Holiday, is placed on the centre of the esplanade in full view of 
the river, while the gardens on the lower level are laid oat tastd^ully 
for public use. The place, however, is too restricted in size for any 
games except lawn-tennis. The securing of the ganlens was a great 
boon to the otherwise dull neighbourhootls of North Woolwich, SUver- 
town, &c. The staff consists of a resident foreman, five men and one 
woman, and the annual cost of maintenance is about £866. It is note- 
worthy that the gardens are opened winter and summer at 5 a.m., for 
the benefit of the work people at the adjacent Beckton Gas Works— 
the largest gasworks in the world — ^many of whom pass through on 
their way to work, 

Plate 35. 
WAKDSWORTH PARK, PUTNEY SHBUBBSRY. 

Wandsworth-park* — Lying between the main road called 
"Putney Bricige-roail," which connects Wandsworth with the lower 
part of Putney, is an area of land of about 19f acres, extending to the 
southern bank of the Thames, and opposite the grounds of the Hurling* 
ham club. The total cost of the purchase of Uiis ground, which took 
place in 1897, was £31,300. This amount included a contribution of 
£10,000 from the Wandsworth District Board, and £5,800 was provideil 
as the result of private subscriptions in the neighbourhood. The 
balance was paid by the Council, and the ground is being laid out with 
camp-shedding next the river. It will be maintained by and at the 
cost of the Council. 

Putney-Bluilbbery. — This is a small shrubbery, not open to the 
public, at the south-western corner of Putney-bridge. There is no man 
stationed here, but labourers visit it occasionally to keep it in order. 

Plate 36. 
PARSON'S GREEN AND WANDSWORTH COlOrON. 

Parson's-green*— This is a small triangular green in Fulham, 
almost adjoining Eel-brook-conimon. It is a grass area 2| acres in 
extent, entirely covered with grass, except where intersected by paths. 
It is quite flat, but is too small for either public meetings or games to be 
allowed thereon« The staff consists of only one labourer, and the annusl 
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cost of nudnfenance ig about £100. It was purchased at the tame 
time as Brook-green and £«•] Brook-common, and its proportion of the 
of acquisii ion would be about £895. 



Wandswortll - commoxi.— On Plate No. 36 will be found the 

northern part of Wandsworth-cooimon, which in all is 183 acres of 

fairly flat land, partly covered with furze and po-sessing two ponds. It 

stretches from a point near Clapbam- junction to Kighttagale-lane, and 

bej'ond towaixls Balham. The common iH m several sections, divided 

from each other by roads and railwHys, viz., one near the Patriotic 

Schools to the west of the main line of the South Western Railway, 

another cloei! to the Masonic Schooh at Clapham-j unction, a third 

skirted by Bolingbroke-grove on the east, Bell vne-road on the south, 

and the Bumtwood property on the west, and intersected by the 

Brighton Company^s main line and by Trinity-rood, whilst a fourth 

section lies between Wandsworth-common statiin and St. Jamcs's* 

rcad. Although there is a considerable amount of fur/e on the common. 

there is plenty of ground for the playing of game?. The common was 

acquired in 1871 from Earl Spencer, the led of the manor, by a body 

of conservators. It was transferred to the CounciPs predecessors iu 

1B87, who thereupon took upon themselves the liability of the conser^ 

Tators to pay an annuity of £250 to Jjord Spencer or his nominee. In 

connection with this place, the lord's rights in a private field adjoining 

the south-western comer of the common, and certain other land near 

Wandsworth Prison, are vested in the Council. This field and the other 

land are let, hot the lonVs powers are such as to prevent either ever 

being built uix>n. The soutnern portion of the common will be found 

on Plate No. 43. The staff consists of one inspector and nine men, and 

the annual cost of maintenance is about £1,641. A band plays on the 

noithem section of the common every Saturday in the season. 



Plate 37. 
CLAPHAX COlOrON AND MTATT'S FIELDS. 

dapham-COmmon i^ one of the largest and most oseful of all the 
open spaces under the control of the Council. It is 220 acres in extent , 
and lies partly in the parish of Battersea and partly in that of Clapham. 
The rights of the respective lords of the manors were purchased by the 
Council's predecestors for the sani of £ 18,000 in 1877. The Common, which 
is mainly tlat, has several ponds upon it, one of which is Ubcd for model 
yacht tailing, one for bathiog nt certain hours and all for skating when 
possible. Owing to their shallowness ice soon forms, and bkating is 
comparatively safe. A horse-ride extends along the western part of 
the oomm-jn and there is a handsome band-stand at which performancea 
are given every Wciinesday, the early closing day of the district, and also 
on c^undays during the summer monthi«, and on Whit- Monday and 
August Bank holiday. The style of the district around the common is 
rapiilly changing, large maobious standing in their own grounds giving 
place to smaller houses, which of course will tend to make the common 
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m >re thronged and more useful each year. There are some fine trees on 
the groand, but the furze is rapidly diBappearing, and some difficalty 
is experienced in keeping gnM«, as gravel is very near the suzface* 
The staff consists of one inspector, nine men, and a woman, and the 
annual cost of maintenance is about £3,227. There are public coo- 
reniences for both sexes. (See also Plate 36.) 

Myatt'S'fidds is situated in Camber well, and by many People 
is referred to as ^ Camberwell-park." The site was given by Mr. MuMBt, 
a gentleman who owns a considerable amount of property in the 
district, to the Metropolitan Public Gardens Aasociaton, who laid it 
out at a total cost uf about £10,000. The Association then transferretl 
it to the Council. The title ** Myatt'i-fields** was chosen by the donor, 
who desiretl to commemorate the fact that the land luul been tenanteil 
and cultivaie<l for many years by a market ganlener named Myatt. The 
IJfround on. which the park is formed is flat, and it is laid out as a garden. 
Two large tar-paved gymnasiums have been provided, one for boya and 
the other for girls. There is a lawn-tennis ground and a handsome 
shelter ; also a rcfi'cshmcut house and a band-stand, at which perform- 
ances are given every Saturday during the summer months. The fields 
are enclosed with handsome railings, ami altogether, although only 14^ 
acres in extent, they form a pleasant place of recreation. The staff 
consists of a resident superintendent, 10 men and one woman, and the 
annual co£t of maintenance is about £1,309. 



Plate 38. 

GOOSE GBEEN, HUHHEAD GREEN, PECKHAK BYE, 

PECKHAH BTE PABK. 

(Jlhcsv four placet are all under (me fnanageMent with a resident 

9uperifUendent in the ptirk.) 

OoOfiOiO^een is a triangular piece of land lying about half a mile to 
the west wa Id of Peckham-rye. So far as games are concerned the green 
is used almoHt entirely by children, it being too small for the usual 
games played by ndults to be allowed. The high road, as in the case of 
Brook-gitien, formerly ran down the centre, but the Vestiy of Camber- 
well divert e I it, thus making one area of the ground. It is six and a 
quarter acres in extent. The staff consists of one constable. For cost 
of purchase and maintenance see ** Peckham-rye." 

Nnnlie&d-groeiL is a small place lying about three-quarters of a 
mile to the east uf Peckham-rye. It is tar-i)aved, as it was found to be 
too small to maintain grass upon. There is a shrubbery at each end 
and the rest of the place is used as a playground. It is one acre and a 
half in extent. No person is regularly stationed here. For cost see 
•* Peckham-rye." 
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PecUiam*rye —Ibis common, 64 acres in extent, was acquirect 
in 1881 by the Vestry of Camberwell, f«r a sum of £1,000. The 
Vestry transferred it to the Council's predecessors in 1882 for a like 
sum. The transfer included Ooose-green and Kunheai-grden. Shrub- 
beries have been formed on the outlying^ portions on the north end 
of the rye, where it narrows towanls Rye-lane, and the remainder 
is laid in grass and U largely used for games. It is mostly flat, except 
the south-eastern comer, known as the "Newlandq.." There are two 
ponda. On the Rye is a refreshment house and also public convenience?, 
and a biind-stand, at which performances are ^ven every Thursday an(l 
Sumlay during the season, and also on Whit-Monday and August Bank 
Holiday. For cost of maintenance see " Peckham-rye-park." 

Peckham-rye-pftrk- — Subsequent to the acquisition of the Rye the 
Goancil, by paving £18,000, and aided by the following contributions— 
Charity Commissioners £12,000, Camberwell V'estiy £20,<'00, nnd private 
subscribers £925 — purchased for a total sum of £50,925, 48| acres of 
ileitis and woods lying to the south of the Rye pn)per. This land has 
been laid out, an<l is now known as Peckhim-ryc-park. The purchase 
included some house property, which will eventually be added to the 
park as the leases expire. The park is eoclosed, and a lake has been 
xormed therein. Tenuis and cricket are )x>th provided for. The total 
area of all four places managed in connection with *' Peckliam-rye- 
park" ia 120| acres. The staff for the whole consists of a resident 
superintendent, 28 men, and one woman, and the annual cost of main- 
tenance is about £3,750. 

Plate 39. 

HILLT FIELDS, LADTWELL (LEWISflAH) BECBEATIOH 

aROUND, TELEGRAPH HILL. 

Hilly-fields is about 45} acres of high land in the parish of 
Lewisham, abutting on Deptford, on the latter parish's southern 
boundary. A large building, the West Kent Grammar School, occupies 
the centre of the fields. From the summit of the fields very fine views 
are obtained. The Council treats the fields as a grass area to be devoted 
to cricket, tennis, and other amusements, and not as a park. A band-stand 
has been provided on the high land, and here every Monday during the 
season a band performs. The ground cost £44,872, the contributions 
being: London County Council £22,000, Greenwich District Board 
£7,000, Lewisham District Board £2,800, Lewisham Parochial Charities 
Trustees £1,000, London Parochial Charities Trustees £1,500, the Eyrie 
Society £1,000, contributions by private bodies and ^rsons £8,707. 
The staff consists of a sergeant, four other men, and one woman, and the 
annual cost of maintenance i« about £600. 

Ladywell recreation-ffronild. — Tliis place is mentioned in the 
Shortlands and Nunhead Railway Act, 1889, as '* Lewisham recreation- 
gionnd," but with a view to. more exactly indicating its locality, it 
has been consideied desirable to call it " I^ywell recreation-ground.'* 
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It is about 46^ acres in extent, and was fonned of a series of meadows 
watered by the nver Ravensboume. The gronnd extends from Jjadf" 
well-bridge close to Ladywell railway staticn to Catford-bridge, 
and is a grass area with trees and shmbs. The meadows near 
the riyer are flat and largely used for the purposes of lawn-tennia, 
cricket, Ac, but the south-western comer of the gronnds stands on 
high land and is unsuitable for games. A band playn every Tharsday 
during the season. The Council has much improved the flow of the 
river, and taken steps with a view to preventing the flooding which used 
to occur. The Ravensboume rises in Eeston Ponds, which are only 
a few miles off on very high land, and consequently the valley has in the 
past been subject to rapid and severe floods. Under section 19 of the 
Act above mentioned the railway company is required to plunt its 
embankment adjoining the recreation-ground, and to renew and main' 
tain such planting to the satisfaction of the Council. The Boothem 
portion of the recreation-ground will be found on Plate 46. The staff 
consists of a sergeant, ncven other men and one woman. The annnal 
cost of maintenance is about £1,000. 

Telegraph-hill- — This place acquired its name as being one of the 
semaphore stations when the Admiralty, before the days of the electric 
telegraph, used that mode for signalling from Dover to London. Tbe gronnd 
on which the gardens of Telegraph-hill are formed lies on the top of the 
hill and on it8 western slope. There is not a level yard except right 
on top of the hill, andaround the bend-stand, and even the latter area 
was artificially formed ; the work of laying out was consequently heavy* 
There are two small lakes, and pleasant but steep walks. The gronnd is 
in two sections, divided by Kitto-road. The land (9| acres) formerly 
belonged to the Haberdashers- Company, and its being secured for the 
public came about in the following way. Mr. George Livesey, the 
engineer to the South MctroiK>litnn Gas Company, having successfully 
combated the difiiculties of a strike, was presentecl with a large sum of 
money — about £1,700 — by Lis directors, and this money he added to, to 
form a sum of £2,000, which he contributed as the fourth part of the 
value of the ground. The Council gave £2,000, the Haberdashers* Com- 
nany themselves contributed a like amount, and the Greenwich District 
Board £2,000. There are very fine views of the south of London to be 
obtained from the summit of Telegraph-hill. Band performances take 
place here every Thursday during the summer months. The staff consists 
of a foieman-in-charge and six men, and the annual cost of maintenance 
is about £800. 

Plate 40« 

BLACKHEATH, BANGER'S HOUSE, OBEENWICH; AHP 
HANOB HOUSE OABDENS, LEE. 

Blackheath is the second largest oi)en space under the control of 
the Council, unless the entire area of Parliament-hill, Hampstead-heath, 
and Golder*s-hill, which are under one management, be taken as a 
single place. It is 267 acres in extent, and being exceedingly flat, 
althougn standing on high land, is very largely usetl for games. The 
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Act provides that the natural features of the heath shall always be 
maintained, ami save for a few shmbberiea in various corners, the heath 
remains preciselr an it wns when handed over to the Councirs pre- 
decsesflors in 1871 , with the exception that the rrass is in better condition, 
and that a horse ride has been formed and conveniences built. The 
case of Blackheath is almost the only one in which a lord of the manor 
(in this ioBtance the Earl of Dartmouth) agrreed to a scheme affectinjir 
his rights without requiring any monetary compensation. I'he heath 
lies partly in the manor of Jjcwisham, of which the Earl of Dartmouth 
is Ion], and partly in that of Greenwich, of which the Crown is lord. 
The Crown*8 consent to the scheme was also secured in 1871. Black- 
heath has since the days of James I. always been a famous place for 
golf, and except that play has been prohibited on Saturday aCtenioons, 
the Council has put no restriction on the game. There are several 
ponds on the heath, all available for skating as soon as the ice bears. 
A band plays every Thursday on The Point, near the Greenwich end 
of the heath. The staff consists of a resident ins^iector, nine men and a 
woman, and the annual cost of maintenance is alx)ut £1,300. 

Banger's HouBe, Oreenwich-paxk.— i" April, 1898, a proposition 

was made by the Greenwich District Board that the Rangcr^s House 
standing then in Greenwich-park, facing Blackheath, and to which was 
attached two acres of land, should be acquired by the Council at the 
joint expense of it and of the District Board, and be utilized as a re- 
freshment room and a place for the storage of goal posts and other 
apparatus, and also for dressing and club-room purposes for the large 
number of clubs who use the extensive area of Blackheath. The 
Council agree<l to the proposition, and the necessary Parliamentary 
powers were obtained in 1900. The Ranger's House was granted by the 
Crown as a residence to the Dowager I^ady Majo, whose husband was 
assassinated whilst Viceroy of India, and has also been the residence of 
the present Duke of Connaught and of Lord Wolseley. It is a building 
of considerable size, and possesses a number of lofty rooms which can 
well be utilised for th3 purposes above mentioned. The land adjoin- 
ing might be laid out as tennis court<:. A gateway admitting from 
this land into Greenwich-park will be available during the hours when 
the park is open. 

Manor House-gardens, Lee (8i acres)— in the centre of Lee 

stands the ol<l Manor House in a park nearly nine acres in extent. 
The park contains a lake, and is watered by the river Quaggy, a tributary 
of the river Raveusboume. The Manor House, which is a Urge building, 
was the birth-place of the famous financier Mr. Baring, who subsequently 
became Lonl Northbrook. In June, 1898, the Vestry of Lee presented 
a memorial to the Council asking it to contribute a sum of £5,000 
towards the acquisition, at a cost of £8,S00. a price probably below the 
market value, of the Manor House estate for the pur|)oses of a public 
park. Inquiry, however, revealed the fact that the price originally 
Baked for the estate, including the Manor House, was £9,600, to which 
sum the vendor, Lord Northbrook, was willing to contribute £l,:i00. 
The vestry, however, had inducal his lonlship to present them with the 
Manor House, together with a certain amount of ground, for use as 
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pnblic oflSces ami in connection therewith, in lien of making his 
proposed contribatiou to the purchase of the whole estate. Under these 
circamstances the Coancil altimatelj decided to contribute onlj £S^3M 
towards the cost of the proposed park, undertaking, however, the main- 
tenance of theiplace when the necessary parliamentary powers to enable 
the Lee District Boanl to contribute the remainder of the purchase 
money had been obtained and the purchase had been in due course 
completed. Parliament granted the necessary power in 1900, and the 
purchase was completed in May, 1901. Laying-out works are now in 
progress. As, under the Loc^l Government Act, 1899, both the Lee 
Vestry and the Lee Di^trict Board have ceased to exist, it rests with 
their successor, the Lewisham Borough Council, to decide what nee 
shall be made of the mansion. 

Plate 41. 

Shoulder of HnttOn-gTeexi is a small triangular green near the 
village of Welling. It abuts on its southern side on the main Dover 
road, and is outside the County of London. It is 6 acres in extent, 
entirely flat and fenced in. It was acquired in 1878 for a sum of £500 
at the same time as Plumstead-common, both places being within the 
manor of Plamstead. No man is permanently stationed here. For co^ 
of maintenance see " Plamstead-oommon." 

Plate 43. 

Garratt-greexi. — This was one of the last remaining commons in 
the county of Ix)ndou not under the control of the Coun^, hut on the 
21st November, 1899, the Council decided to accept the offer of Earl 
Spencer, the lord of the manor, to convey his rights in the green to 
the Council for the sum of £110, if the Council undertook to preserva 
and maintain the place in future for the use of the public. The green 
has an area of 8 acres, and lies near the western boundary of the county, 
about three-quarters of a mile from Wandsworth-oommon. The district 
around is rapidly being covered with small houses, many of them built 
on the half -houte principle. 

Plate 44. 

BBOCKWELL PARK, TOOTINa COMMONS (BECE AKD 

aBAYENEY). 

Brockwell-park (127i acres) was the first park purchased by 
the Council. In deciding to purchase the necessary land the Council 
abandoned the powera in existence enabling it to sHKiure a smaller area 
on Brixton-hill known as Raleigh-park. The park is close to Herne-hiU 
station on the Chatham and Dover main line. It rises from all sides to 
the summit of a hill on which is situated the mansion, '^Brockwell 
Hall,'* formerly occupied by the late owner of the park, and now 
devoted to the sale of refreshments, band practice and other purposes. 
The slopes and ]>ark generally ai'e mainly grass with a few snrub- 
beries only. Although on the whole very little ganleoing is done 
in this park, its ** old English garden '* is well known. This garden is 
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-surroamleil by four high brick walls, on which are trained fruit and 
other flowering trees. It was formerly the orchard and kitchen 
garden attached to Brockwell Hall. On the acquisition of the park 
it was decided to keep up the ganlen in the old-fashioned style in 
which it then was, but with the substitution of hardy flowering plants 
for the vegetables. The success of the garden has been very great, 
at it is admireil by every visitor to the park, and is the only thing 
-of the kind in London. Ample space is provide 1 for lawn-tennis on the 
high ground, and also for bathing in the concreted lake formed by the 
CouDciL A band-stand has been erected at which performances are 
given every Wednesday and Sunday during the Hummer months, and 
also on Whit Monday and August Bank Holiday. In addition to the 
beautits of the park itself, it is partially surrounded by large private 
ganlens. On its eastern boundary too is a fine row of well -grown elms 
which, when in leaf, entirely shut out from view the " bricks and 
mortar" beyond. The cost of acquiring the park was £119,257, 
it6I,000 of which was contributed by the Council, and the remainder 
as follows^— Charity Commissioners, £25,000 ; Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, £500 ; Vestries of Lambeth, £20,000; Newington, £5,000 ; and 
Camberwell, £6,000; and private subscriptions. The staff consists of 
.a resident superintendent, 27 men, and one woman, and the annual cost 
of maintenance is about £3,700. It was opened on Whit Monday. 
18th May, 1891. The oeromony was unfortunately overshadowed by 
the midden death of the local member of Parliament, Mr. T. Lynn 
Bristow, a bust of whom no^r adorns the drinking fountain erected in 
his memory in the park near the Heme-bill gate. 

First extension. 

In March, 1896, an addition of three acres, affording an entrance 
from Arlingfonl-road, Brixton, was made at a cost of £6,000 for land and 
£1,800 tor laying out, including the provision of gates, railings, boundary 
fence, &c. 

Second extension. 

In May, 1900, a proposal by a voluntary committee was brought 
before the Council to purchase 42^ acres of land adjoining Brockwell- 
park, bounded on the northern side by Dnlwich-road and possessing, by 
means of a narrow strip of land, an entmncc from Water-lane, which 
might thus enable an entrance to the park to be formed considerably 
nearer Brixton than that in Arlingford-road. The price asked was 
£68,000, and towanls this the Council agree<l to contribute £32,250, 
and to maintain the land as part of Brockwell-park. TLe necessary 
parliamentary powers have been secured and the purchase has now been 
completed and the land conveyed to the Council. A considerable portion 
of the land was purchased subject to leases, the longest of which expires 
in 1919, but about half the property is in hand and has therefore oeen 
made available for public use. 

Tooting Beck-common (147i acres)- — This common was acquired 

in 1873. It had been considerably cut up both by the embankments 

oind by the deep cuttings of the London Brigntonand Sonth Coast Railway 
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Company, rendering it in eifect four oommons instead of one. Altboagh 
flat, Tooting Beck-common is very picturesque. There is a l«z^ 
quantity of f urr^ on it and some exceedingly fine trees, including the 
avenue which divides it from Tooting Graveney-common, adjoining. 
Tooting Beck-common was acquired by the CounaTs predecessors at » 
cost of £10,000, a gentleman of the neighbourhood, Mr. Beriah Drew^ 
in order to secure it, paying that sum and subsequently recovering it 
from the late Board when the necessary parliamentary powers had been 
obtained. The most picturesque part of Tooting Beck-common is, 
perhaps, that lying to the east of the Brighton railway, and nearest to 
the High-street of Streatham A horse-ride has of late years been pro- 
vided, and on its formation the indiscriminate riding over the tarf 
which for so many years previously ha<l caused much damage was 
stopped. A refreshment house was erected in 1898. For staff and 
cost of maintenance see Tooting Graveney-common. 

Tooting OraTeney-common (63 acres)^ which with the parish of 

that name forms an entire manor, was secured in 1875 by a payment of 
£2,000 to the then lord of the manor, who thereupon transferred the 
common an<l his manorial rights to the Couucirs predecessors. This 
common is most picturesque, but is so covered with furze as to be 
incapable of having any of the more formal games, such as lawn* 
tenuiH or cricket, played upon it. These games are, however, largely 
indulgc<l in on Tooting Beck-common. The staif for both commons, 
which are combined under one management, consists of a resident 
inspector and eight other men, and the annual cost of maintenance is 
about £1,500. 

Plate 45. 
DULWICH PABK, HOBNIICAN OABDENS, SYBEHHAM! 

WELLS PARK. 

Dnlwich-park. — The land on which Dulwich-park was formed con* 
sistcd of a number of meadows, situated on the clay soil of Dulwich, and 
was presented in 1885 to the Council's predecessors by the Governors of 
Dulwich College. The college is the owner of most of the land in the 
neighbourhood. The conditions attached to the gift were that it should 
be lai<l out and maintained as a park, and that no mwtic or yublie 
wcHing* should be alloweil therein. There are m the park smooth,, 
wide carriage roads, a f of t track for equestrians, a lake, and some fine 
rhododendron gardens and rockeries. The rock plants ure said to be, next 
to those at Kew, the finest in the country, and they draw large numbers 
to see them when in flower. The flowering shrubs are also extremely 
good, being one of the finest collections near London. Tliere are well 
kept footpaths and lawn-tennis, cricket and football g^unds, and also a> 
refreshment house, conveniences for both sexes, and a cricket pavilion. 
The cost of laying nut was about £36,000. the park is 72 acres in 
extent. The ground is practically flat, but the geneial appearance of 
the park is, nevertheless, exceedingly satisfactory. The staff cousists of 
a resident superintendent, 31 men, and one woman, and the annual 
cost of maintenance is about £3,260. 
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Horniman-gardens. near Lordship-lane Station, L.O.D. By. 

— In Janaarj, 1901, &fr. Horaiman, M. P. for Falmouth, preaeuted to the 

CouQcil a large and beantiful building, situated in Lonuun-road, Forest 

Hill, which had only just baen cooipleted and which had been specially 

designed for the purpose of more suitably accommodating the valuable 

collection of antiquities, art objects and natural history specimens, 

which for some years previously he had allowed to be on view to the 

pahlic. This collection was also included in the gift, as were some 15 

acres of ground, including several residential properties in London-roail. 

About 54 acres of ground hive been utiliseti for the purix>ses of the 

public garden, now know as Homiman-gaidens, the remainder of the 

land, except that uiei in connection with the museum, being let with 

the houses above referred to. and thus furnishing a part of the cost of 

maintenance of the whole property by the Council. The management 

of the mnseum ani grounds has been entrusted to the Historical 

Becords Committee, but the g-ardening work in connection with 

Homiman-gardens and the maintenance of order there, are carried out 

by a staff consisting of a foreman, two gardeaers and three constables, 

who are ander the control of the Parks Committee. The museum and 

gardens were formally opened to the public on 29th June, 1901. 

Sydenliam Wells Park (17 acres 3 roods 161 perches).~Thii 

place, which is very hilly, lies near the eastern side of Upper Sydenham 
frtaiion, on the London, Chatham and Dover Railway Company's Crystal 
jfulace line. It consists of two little valleys and a dividing ridge. The soil 
is stiff clay. The gradients are excecdmgly steep, the highest ground 
being as mneh as 70 feet above the lowest point This naturally involves 
provision being made for the interception of storm water, which has con- 
seqaently been made to drain into the chain of ornamental ponds in the 
southern vailey. Exceptional steps have also had to be taken to efficiently 
d rain the paths. The hilly nature of the ground precludes the possibility of 
either football or cricket matches being phtyed, but a few lawn-tennis courts 
and a quoit ground have been formed, although it has been impossible to 
timl a dead level even for them. It was found desirable to plant a large 
number of shrubberies to screen unsightly boundary fences surrounding 
private properties which at several points jut into the park. It is intended 
to erect a permanent band-stand in the centre of the grounds and accom- 
inudation fur an audience of about 1,000 persons has been provided 
in terraces, which hare been formed for this purpose. Meanwhile, on a 
temporary stand, performances are given during the season every Saturday. 
The cost of laying out the grounds, exclusive of any buildings, was about 
j£^,000. The park was dedicated to public use for ever on the 27th May, 
1901. 

Plate 47. 

HorthbrOOk-park, Lee.— Until a few years ago the parish of 
Lee was to a great extent open land, but recently a considerable 
amount of building has been taking place in the southern portion of the 
parish near Hither-green station on the South Eastern railway. In 
consequence of this development of building, the ground landlord, Lord 
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Northbrook, conjointly with his eldest son and heir. Lord Baring, offered 
to the Cooncil seven acres of land to be laid oat and maintained as a 
recreation-ground. The Cooncil accepted this gift in April, 1898, ami 
being now in possession of the land the necessary works of laying ont 
aic now being done. 

Plate 5L 
8TBEATHAK OOMICON, STBEATHAX GBBEIT. 

Streatham-COmmon.— This is a splendid open space, 6S| acres in 
extent, rising from its western boundary, which abuts on the Croydon 
and Brighton road, and reaching its highest point near its eastern 
boundary, which is conterminous with Upper Norwood. The lower part 
of the common, with the exception of the horse-ride and the trees along 
itH margin, is maintained in grass. A band performance is giveji at a 
temporary bandstand on the common on Wednesday afternoons daring 
the season. The upper part of the common is covered with gorse, and 
being undulating and (lossessing some exceptionally good trees, is 
extremely picturenque. It lies very high, and the views obtainable 
looking towards Croydon, Wallington, and Sutton, and further west, are 
amongst the finest at any place under the control of the Council. This 
is the only common on which a cricket ground is reserved by Act of 
Parliament for matches of local clubs. The common is in the manor 
of Faux Hall (Vauxhall), and the lords, who are the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, sold their rights except as to minerals, subject to certain 
reservations, to the Councirs predecessors for £5. The staff consults of 
a sergeant and four men, and the annual cost of maintenance is about 
£600. 

Streatliani-green is a small picoe of laud, l acre in extent, lying 
between the roaa to Mitcham and the high road to Croydon and close 
to Streatham Parish Church. It is useful only as a resting place and 
an air space, being too small for games. Several fine trees are on the 
land. 

Plate 57. 
BOSTALL HEATH AND WOODS. 

Of all the places under the control of the Council there is none which 
combines such variety and picturesquenesa as Bostall heath and woods. 
The heath crowns a hill overlooking the Thames valley, and the views 
extend in clear weather to Epping and Hainault forests, and also towards 
Romford and Brentwood. It is covered with furze, and intersected 
on its northern boundary by deep ravines. The woods (62J acres) aie 
planted mainly with iiis. The ground is very undulating, and the 
beauty of the woods is thereby enhanced. To the heath lias since been 
added a field of 16 acres, making, with the Woods, a total area of 1S3| 
acres. The heath, which is in the parish of Plumstead, is conterminous 
with the eastern boundary of London. From the south side the yiewa 
extend to Knockholt beeches and other well-known points in Kent 
The wood is a favourite place for school treats in the summer time. 
There is ^naturally very little space for formal games owing to the 
furze and' to the undulating character of both the heath and the woods. 
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The heath was purchased from Queen*8 College, Oxford, for £5,500 in 
1B77, and the woods from Sir Jalian Goldsmid for £12,000 in 1892, the 
vestry of Plumstead in the latter instance paying half the cost. The 
atlditional field mentioned above was acquired in 1894 at a cost of 
£3,3o0, the vestry contributing one-thirtl of this amount. The staff 
consists of a resident inspector and four men, and the annual cost 
of maintenance is about £070. A band pla}"^ every Sanday during the 
season. 
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AVIARIES-AiriKAL AND BIRD LIFE. 

The chairman of the first Parks Committee of the Council was tlie 

Earl of Meatb, formerly Lord Brabazon, whose name is so well known 

in connection with the securing and laying oat of small churchyards 

and playgrounds for the benefit of the poor of London. To Lord Meath 

the public are indebted for originating the idea of having animals 

and birds, other than ortlinary waterfowl, placed in the various parks. 

Before Lonl Meath carried the motion which enabled the new departure 

to be made, the only animal life in the CounciFs parks consisted of a 

few waterfowl at Finsbury-park, Victoria-park, and fiattersea-park ; 

now there is not only an exceptionally good- collection of waterfowl at 

every enclosed park where there is water, but also several aviaries for 

British and foreign birds. Swans have been placed on ponds on certain 

open spaces, e.g , Hampstead-heath, Wandsworth, Clapham, and Tooting 

commons. Some. deer which were presente<l to the Council are to be 

seen in Clissold-park and also at Battersea and Victoria parks. At the 

latter place there are also goats ; and guiuea-pigs are exhibited at 

Victoria, Ravenscourt, and Clissold parks. There are aviaries at the 

following parks — 

Battersea Bavenscourt 

Clissold Southwark 

Dulwich Victoria and 

Finsbury Waterlow 



Amongst the varieties of 
Black swans 
White swans 
Egyptian geese 
Canadian geese 
Bernicle geese 
Chinese geese 
Bean geese 
Brent geese 
Common geese 
Carolina ducks 
Muscovy ducks 
Casarka ducks 
Cayuga ducks 
Rosy bill ducks 
Common ducks 
Mandarin ducks 
Bahama ducks 
Carolina ducks 



birds are the following — 
Shell ducks Bramblefinches 



Widgeon 

Pintail 

Teal 

Moorhens 

Peafowl 

Pigeons (various) 

Doves 

Golden pheasants 

Silver pheasants 



Redpolls 
Hedge sparrows 
Yellow ammers 
Blackbirds 
Jackdaws 
Starlings 
Thrushes 
Snow buntings 
Linnets 



Common pheasants Skylarks 



Quails 

Jays 

Guinea fowl 

Owls (various) 

Goldfinches 

Chaffinches 

Greenfinches 



Magpies 
Java sparrows 
Reed warblers 
Sedge warblers 
Hawfinch^ 
Siskins 
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At five parks, viz., Battersea, Dulwich, Soutbwark, Victoria, and 
Finsbury. the binis are so numerous as to necessitate the emploTment 
of a special attendant. 

BANDS. 

Prior to the passing of the London Council (General Powers) Act, 
1890, the Council had no power to provide music at any of its parks or 
liie places if it had to incur expenditure in connection therewith. 
The necessary power having Ix^cn obtained, music has ever since been 
provided during the summer season at some of such places. In 1893 a 
further power was obtained, which enabled the Council not only to 
supply music at open 8|)accs under its own control, but also at any 
places within the county of London. 

At the time of the passing of the Act of' 1890 there were only three 
band-stands, viz., one at Finsbury-park, erected by the late Metropolitan 
Board, and two others erected by 1I.M. Office of Works at Victoria and 
Battersea parks. At the present date there are permanent band-stands 
At the following places, and bands play there on the days indicated — 

The Archbishops's-park (Wed. k Peckham*rye(Thurs., Sun. and 

B.H.t) B.H.) 

Battersca-pk. (Wed., Sun. & B.H.) Plumstead-common (Thurs.) 

Brnckwell-park, Herne-hill(Wed., Bavcuscourt-park, Hammersmith 

Sun. and B.H.) (Thors., Sun. ami B.H.) 

Clapham-com.(Wed., Sun.JcB.H.) Southwark-park, Rotherhithe 
Clissold-pk., Stoke Newington (Thurs., Sun. and B.H.) 

(SaU. and B.H.) Telegraph-hill, Hatcham (Than.) 

Finsbury-pk.(Thur8., Sun. &. B.H.) Victoria - embankment - gardens 
Kennington-park (Thurs. & Sun.) (Villiers-street section and Tem- 
Lincoln Vinn-fields (Fri. k Sun.) pie section). (Every day at 
Maryon-pk., Charlton (Sun.) Villiers-st. except Sat. ; also on 

MyattVlields, CamberwcU (Sat.) B.H. At Temple section daily 
Newington Recreation-ground, except Sat. and Sun.) 

Boro' (Sats.) Victoria-park (Thurs., Sun. and 
Hilly-fields, Brockley (Mon.) B.H.) 

The Island-gardens, Poplar (Sun.) Waterlow-park, Highgate (Sat. 
Parliament-hill (Thurs., Sun. and and B.H.) 
B.H.) 

In addition to the above-named places there are also temporaiy 
stands at — 

Blackheath (Thurs.) Meath-gardens (Wed.) 

Bostall-woods (Sun.) Nelson Kec.-grd.,Bermond8ey(Ta.) 

Boundary-st. gdn., S'ditch, (Tues.) Pimlico-gardens (Tues.) 
Bromley Recreation-grnd. (Mon.) Royal Victoria gardens, North 
Chelsea Embankment-gdns.(Mon.) Woolwich (Sun. and B.H.) 
Deptford-park (Wed.) Shandy-street Recrn.-gmd. (Sat) 

Hackney-downs (Thurs.) South Mill-field (Sun.) 

Hampstead-healh (Sat.) Streatham-common (Wed.) 

Highbury-fields (Sat.) Sydenham Wells Park (Sat.) 

Hughes Recreation-ground (Mon.) Walworth Bec.-ground (Fri.) 
Lady well Recreation-grnd. (Thurs.) Wandsworth-common (Sat.) 
London-fields. Dalston (Sat.) Wappinp Recre.^tion-emd. (Sat.) 

t BJI. signifies Bank Holidays. 
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In the exercise of its powers under the Act of 1893, the Ck)uncil has' 
BQppliecl bands to play at the following places which are not under it» 
control — 

A vondaIe-pk.,Kotting dale(Thur8.) St. James'sChchyd., Ratcliff(Thur8.} 
Bishop Vpark, Fulham (Sun.) St. John*s-garden, Horscferry-road 

Folbam Aecreation-gmd. (Thurs.) (Mon.) 
Marylebone Becreation-ground, Sydenham Recreation-grnd.(\Ved.) 

Paddington-street, W. (Mon.) Tooley-street-ganlens (Thurs.) 
Paragon-gardens, Old Kent-road Tower-gardens (Sat.) 

(Mon.) Vallance-road (late Bakers*-row> 

Paddington Recn.-gmd. (Thurs.) Recn.-gmd.,Whitechapl. (Thurs.) 
Poplar Recreation-ground (Tues.) Yauzhall-park (Sat.) 

A list of the days and hours of band performances is printed 
annually, and sold to the public for 2d., and copies are also supplied to 
the various newspapers for the information of the public. The season 
for this form of music is the three months between the middle of May 
and the middle of August, with an extension 'to the end of Septembei 
as regards certain places. 

In addition to the four bands, the members of which are engaged 
direct by the Councirs musical adviser, and who are all first-class 
musicians and mostly drawn from the best London orchestras, several 
Tolunteer and other bamla are regularly engaged each year. All bands 
other than the Council's own have to receive the approval of the 
musical adviser before being allowed to plfty, even gratuitously, at places 
nnder the Councirs control, the provision of music being looked upon 
by the Council from an educational as well as from a merely reci'eative 
point of view. 

There were 1,202 band performances given by the Council at its 
own and other open spaces in London during the summer of 1901, and 
the arranging for these performances, and for the sale of programmes 
ami letting of chairs naturally involved a large amount of detail work. 
The amount voted by the Council for the purpose was £10.000. 

BATHIKG. 

The Council makes provision for bathing at certain parks and open 
st>aces. The greatest amount of bathing occurs at Victoria-park, where 
there is a special bathing lake, so carefully screened by shrubs, that 
bathing could here take place all day long, though, as a matter of 
fact, bathing by adults is not at present allowed after 9 a.m. On Sun- 
days no evening bathing is allowed at any place. As many as 25,000 
people have been known to bathe in Victoria-park on a fine Sunday, 
some of the bathers starting as early as 4 o'clock in the morning. A 
special arrangement has been made allowing Saturday forenoon bathing 
by boys at this place. 

The Council formed a l>athing pool at Hackney-marsh by divert- 
ing the course of the river Lee at a sharp turn known as Horse Shoe 
comer. Unfortunately the water in the Lee is so polluted by the 
effluent from the Walthamstow sewage farm that the Hackney Vestry 
interfered and prevented the bathing pool being made use of. It 
cannot, therefore, be used until steps have been taken for dealing w* 
the sewage of Walthamstow otherwise than at present. 
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At both Hampetead-heath and Pkrliamcnt-hill a pond is set apart 
in the early morning and in the evening for bathers, and the Council 
provides competent boatmen, who are also swimmers, for the safety of 
bathers and to maintain order. Both ponds are open in winter. Duriug 
the severe frost of 1894-5, the ice, although over seven inches thick, was 
regularly broken for the morning bathers. 

The Mount pond on Glapham -common provides evening bathing 
after 8 o*clock during the summer months. As many as 600 boys have 
made use of it in one evening. 

At Brockwell-park there is a bathing lake available to the public in 
the mofning before 8 o*clock. 

At Plumstead-common a bathing pond has been formed, and caie- 
fnlly screene<l by shrubs. 

The Committee are considering whether the hours for bathing 
might not be extended, and also whether women might not be allowed 
to bathe at certain places. 

BOATDTG. 

The question of boating on the lakes in the Council*s parks is rather 
an intereHting one. Prior to the transfer of Battersea and Victoria parks 
from the Government in November, 1887, there was no bGAting allowed on 
any lake under the control of the Council's predecessors. The privjl^^ 
of letting boats on hire, which was in existence at the time of the 
transfer, was held from the Government without payment. After the 
transfer, however, this privilege was put up to tender by public adver- 
tisement, with the result that rentals of £480 for Battersea-park and 
£410 for Victoria-park were obtained. Many applications w^ere made to 
the late Board to allow boating on the lake in Finsbury-park ; but it 
was not until the C-ouncil took the matter into consideration that this 
request was granted, and the privilege put up to tender. In the result 
the Council received a rental of £280 for this park. In deference to 
the representations of persons in the neighbourhood, the Council does 
not allow any boating at Finsbury-park on Sundays, but in Battersea- 
park boating is allowed after two o'clock p.m. on that daj, whilst at 
victoria-park boating has recently been allowed at any time between 
the hours of o|)ening and closing. The contract tariff for the hire of 
boats was as follows : Is. an hour for one or two persons, and 6d. extra 
for each additional person. The Council, however, deeming this a pro- 
hibitive charge as regards many members of the public, particularly 
boys, decided from the 1st April, 1901, to put in force, as regards tne 
Finsbury-tiark lake, its power to buy its own boats and let them on hire, 
lowering tnc tariff to 6d. per hour, irrespective of the number of persons 
occupying a boat. The result of this action was to largely increase the 
amount of boating which took place, and was financially very satisfac-^ 
tory, as in little over two months the whole amount of the rent pre- 
viously received by the Council was taken from the letting of the boats. 
Thus encouraged, the Council next decided to similarly purchase and 
work the boats on the Victoria-park lake from July 1st, 1901, and, pro- 
bably, when the present agreement with respect to Battersea-park lake 
terminates, a like course will be followed there. At no other places thaa 
the above named is any boating carried on. 
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LAKES AND PONDS. 

The places where there are lakes or waters, with the areas of the 
(in some cases onlj^pprozitnate), are as follows — 

Manor House-gardens, Lee — ^Lakc, 

ia. 
Ravensconrt-park^The lake, If r. 
tionthwark-park — The lake, 1 a. 

lir. 
Victoria-park— New bathing lake, 

2 a. I r. ' 
—Old bathing lake, 

2 a. f r. 
— Boating lake, 5 a. 3 r. 
Waterlow-park— Upper pond | r. 

First lake 2| v. 
Second lake, 2 1 r. 
Parliament-hill — Viaduct Poud 



The ArchbishopVpark — The pond, 

Bmttersea-park— The lake, 16 a. 

Ladies* pond, 1 a. 
Biockwell-park—The lake 2{ r., 

and a stieam 
and chain of 
lakes 
CliflK>ld-park— No. 1 lake, 2 a. | r, 

No.21ake,2ir. 
Dolwich-park—The lake, 2 a. 1^ r. 
Finsbory-park— The lake, 2^ a. 
GolderVhill—A pond and lake. 
Blackheath—Princess of Wales' 

pond, 14 r. 
—Whitfield's Mound 

pond, } r. 
— Folly pond, 3) r. 
— Hare and Billet 
pond, 1^ r. 
Clapham-com.—Long pond, 1 a. 1 r. 

Mount pond, 1 a. 
2\ r. 
„ Cock pond, 1^ r. 

Bagle pond, 2 r. 
Clapton-com. — Bound i>ond, 14 r. 
Hackney-marsh— River Lee (about 

14 a.) 
Hamp6tead.heath — Leg of Mutton, 
2* r. 
—Vale of Health, 1 a. 

3Jr. 
— Bathing pond, No. 4, 

1 a. 14 r. 
—No. 1, 2 a. 34 r. 
No. 2, 2 a. 2 r. 
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High^te pond. No. 1 , 8 a. 1} r. 
„ No. 2, 5 a. 

„ No. 3, 3 a. 21 r. 

Pcckham — Long -pond, 2 J r. 
Grove pond, \ r. 
„ — Park lake, 3^ r. 
Plumstead — Slade bathing pond, 

1 r. 
Streatham — Upper pond, la. 
Lower pond, J a. 
Sydenham Wells Park — ^The lower 
lake. I a., and two ornamental 
ponds with an area ot ^a. 
Telegraph-hill— The lake. 
Tooting — The pond, 1 a. 
Wandsworth - common — Island 

pond, If r. 
Bolingbroke pond, 
14 r. 
Ladywell — River Ravensboumc, 
(about 2| a.) 



Whitestone pond,l \ r. 
Three of these lakes are specially mentioned under the heading of 
"' Boating." Of the remainder most arc cither too small or are other- 
wise nnsuitable for boating. 

BT-LAWS. 

It is possible in this small note-book only to give the briefest 
epitome of the open spaces by-laws in force at the present time. 8u 
by-laws have been made and re-made as the result of the ezperienc 
many years. They bestow powers to prevent the cutting of turf 
ilamaging of trees, or in any way interfering with any of the Com 
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property. Thej also prohibit the burning of any materials, gcung into 
incloflures of either a permanent or temporary kind, going on the ice when 
it is dangerous, committing encroachments, erectii^ any tent or other 
thing, depositing any rubbish or like material, turning ont animak to 
graze without authority, forming roads or paths or laying down pipes, 
riding or driving over the ground otherwise than on the high roads or 
other special parts, the drying of clothes, the beating of carpets, the 
washing of clothes and dogs, the sorting of rags, letting of animals on 
hire without a licence, the shooting of game or other animals, the use of 
firearms of any description, committing acts of indecency or nuisances 
of any kind, distributing or selling articles, collecting money for 
other than a public object, misusing water-closets or urinals, playing 
games except where allowed, pla^^ing musical instruments, fishing without 
authority, holding public meetings except on the parts set aside for the 
same, being within any park or other place after closing time, drilling 
except where authorised, practising gymnastics without proper authority, 
or in any way interfering with the public comfort. 

CONVENIENCES. 

Amongst other mnttcra to which the Council has given special atten- 
tion is that of the provision in its parks. &c., of public conveniences for 
both sexes. When the Cotinoil first took office there was only one building 
specially constructed as a convenience, and this was at Finsbnry-park, 
although a few of the larger parks had some ordinary cast iron urinals 
and a few closets for men only. The Council, however, has now provided 
the following accommodation — 

Separate buildings exist in Battersea-park for men and women, 
with an attendant at each constantly on duty during the hours the 
park is open. 

At Bcthnal-green-gardens theie is accommodntion for both sexes^ 
and in the women's portion is nn nttendant who also looks after the 
children's gymnasium, and is (m duty all <*ay. 

At BlnckhpAth a special bnilding provides conveniences for both 
sexes. Attendants are on constant duty during the time the building 
is open. 'Hiero is also a modern underground urinal on the heath. 

At Bostall-hcaih is a special building for both sexes. Attendants 
are on duty on Sundays and at holidny times, and also when school 
treats are lu-ing held in Bostall-woods. 

At BrockwcIUpark there is accommcdation for both sexes, with 
attendants on duty nil the year round, and, in addition, during the 
summer months, farther accommodation is provided in the cottage in 
the old gHiden. 

At Clapham-common a Fpecial building containing conveniences 
for both sexes, has been provided. There are attendants at both 
portions of the building. 

At Clissuld-park provision has been made for both sexes, with 
an attendant on regular duty in the women's section. 

At Deptford-park, a special building contains conveniences for 
both sexes. A woman is on duty daily all the year round, and a roan 
employed for the men's section when required during the summer 
moi ths, and on all Sundays. 
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At Dalwich-park, special provision has l>oen made for both sexes, 
with a woman attendant for the ladies' section. There is also urinal 
accommodation for men. 

At Pinsbnry-park, separate Imildings provide conveniences for 
men and women, in addition to urinal accommodation at other points 
in the park. An attendant of each sex is stationed at the main 
convenience'. 

At Eel-brook-common ther^ is a urinal for men. 

At Hackney-downs, puMic conveniences have been constructed in 
a central positijn at the expense of the local aaihurity, the Council 
giving the user of the necessary ground. 

There u a special building on Ham pstea'l -heath, and another on 
Parliam'3<it-hill. A man and a woman attendant at each place are on 
duty daily all the year round. There is also a urinal on the heath. 

At Highbury-fields there is accomm Dilation for women with a 
female attendant in charge on all Sundays, a«id when required, daring 
the summer months. There is also accommodation for men. 

At Hilly-ii«:lds there is a special bu'lding, providing accommoda- 
tion for both Sfxes. A woman attendant is employed at the ladies* 
room daily nil the year round. 

At Kennington-park tierc is accommotlation in separate buildings 
for both sexes, with a man and a woman attendant cm duty all the 
year round. 

At Lady well -recreation ground there is accommodation for both 
sexes. An attendant is employed re:!ularly only at the ladies' room. 

At London-fields, Dalston, there is accommodation for men only. 

At Maryon-park. Charlton, there is acoommoilation for both sexes. 
A woman aticnrlant is employed only when it is consi>lered necessary. 

At Myatt's-fieldSjCamberwell. th re is accommodation for children 
of both sexes in the !<ymnasiums, and a woman attendant is on duty. 

At Newington recreation-ground, accommodation is provided for 
women and girls, and separately for boys. A woman attendant is 
regularly on duty. 

At Fcckham-rye-park there is accommodation for both sexes, and 
an attendant of each sex on duty daily. 

At Flumstcnd-common, accommodation for women has been pnH 
vided near the lodge, with an attendant when neceraary. 

At Kavenscimrt-park there is accommodation for lK)th sexes, with 
a woman in attendance at the ladies* lavatory daUy all the year round. 

At Royal Victoria-gardens, North Woolwich, there is accom- 
modation for both sexes. A female attendant is in charge of the 
women's section during the summer, and whenever required in the 
winter. 

At Southwark-park| accommodation for both sexes has been pro- 
vided, and attendants are employed daily all the year round. In 
addition there is a urinal for men and boys attached to the gymnasium. 

At Victoria-park there are two special buildings for men, with 
.attendants on duty daily. In addition there is urinal accommodation 
for men at various points. Accommodation for women, with tli« 
neceiKsary attendance, nas been provided at the kiosks and at some 
the lodges in the park, and a separate building is about to-be > 
fitrncted for this purpose. 
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At WappiDg recreation -ground there is accommodation for children 
n'.d women in the children's gymnasium. A woman attendant is on 
duty every week-day. 

At Waterlow-park there is accommodation for both sexes, with 
attendants on daty daily. 

At Wormwood-scrubs there is accommodation for women at the 

keeper's lodge, with a female attendant on duty when r ecessary. 

Uriital accommodation for men ha*« also been provided. ■ 

The conveniences erected by the Council are all of the lattst approved 

style, and the buildings being wcll-ventilated, the objectionable features of 

these places are reduced to a minimam. 

FOXTNTAIKS AND STATTJ£S. 

At various places under the control of the Council fountains have 
been provided, the finest being that given by Lady Bnrdett-Coutts to 
Victoria-park when that place was under the control of the Government. 
Next in importance to this, which is called the Victoria fountain, is the 
one pi*esented by the United Kingdom Temperance Association. This 
latter is on Clapham-common, to which it was removed at the Council's 
expense from its previous site at Adelaide-place, London-bridge. On 
Hackney-downs are two fountains erected as memorials to George 
Gowland and Michael Young, both local celebrities. Clissold-park 
contains the Crawshay and the Beck and RUntz memorial fountains; 
the gentlemen whose names are borne by the latter fountain assisted 
in the acquisition of the park. A melancholy interest attaches to the 
Bristowe memorial fountain in Brockwell-park — erected by public sub- 
scription to Mr, T. L. Bristowe, M. P. for Norwood — owing to the sudden 
death of that gentleman in the park on the day on which it was 
opened to the public. A second fountain to the memory of Dr. Galton, 
a local practitioner, and also a clock presented by Mr. Tritton, M.P., have 
been erected in Brockwell-park. The Council, of course, welcomes 
such useful gifts, but has had necessarily to supplement private muni- 
ficence by itself erecting fountains for public use. Another interesting' 
fountain is that erected by the women of England to the late Professor 
Fawcett, who, when Postmaster-General, did so much for the introduction 
of female labour into the Post Office. The Shaftesbury Memorial Fountain , 
although not standing in a park or open space, but in Piccadilly-circus, 
is under the control of the Parks Committee. One of the handsomest 
fountains is that in Leicester-square. It is of white marble with a 
statue of Shakespeare on the top of it. Unfortunately the cost of the 
water is so great that the fountain is not played for many hours each 
day. In Battersea-park are two handsome fountains and at Peckham- 
rye-park is one presented by Mr. Edwin Jones, one of the local members 
on the first Council. The statues at the places under the control of 
the Council are not numerous, and are principally in the Victoria- 
embankment-gardens and Leicester-square. The statues in the Embank- 
ment-gardens include one of John Stuart Mill, one of W. B, 
Forster, M.P. for Bradford, to whom England owes the establishment 
of a national system of elementary education, two figures presented 
j^y Mr. Buxton, representing " The Wrestlers," from Heveulaileum, 
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Aod a statue of Isambanl Kingdom Branel, C.E. These are In the 

Temple section of the gardens. In the main gardens (Villiers-street) is 

a (Statue of Robert Barns, another of Robert ^kes, founder of Sunday- 

Kbools, together with the Fawcett drinking fountain above alluded to. 

In the Whitehall section of the Embankment-gardens are statues to Sir 

James Oatmrn (the «' Bayard'* of India), to Bartle Frere, and to Tyndale, 

the translator of the Bible. In the Chelsea-embankment-gardens is 

ft statue to Thomas Carlyle, appropriately placed at the end of Cheyne* 

row, where he resided from 1834 till his death in 1881. The ganlens 

Also contain a memorial fountain to Dante Gabriel Bossetti, erected in 

front of the house where he lived. In Leicester-square, in addition to 

the figaxe of Shakes{)eare which adorns the central drinking fountain, 

»re busts of John Hunter, the founder of the Royal College of Surgeons, 

Hogarth, Newton, and Reynolds, all of whom are associated with the 

neighbourhood. In Kcnniugton-park is the Slade fountain and a terra* 

cotta gronp of statuary by Tinworth representing " The pilgrimage of 

life." On the Victoria-embankment is being erected Thorneycrof t's statue 

of Boadicea. In Meatb-ganlens there is the Gilchrist Thomas memorial 

fountain ; at Brook-greeu the Lupton memorial fountain ; the Jabez 

West fountain at Southwark-park, ami two fountains at Blackheath. In 

the Temple section of the Victoria-embankment-gartlens is the Lady 

Henry Somerset fountain ; the Isaacs fountain at Wal\s'orth Recreation- 

grouml, antl the Pierse-Dunsconibe fountain at Bethnal-gi'een-ganlens. 

At Waterlow-park, in July, 1900, H.R.H. the Princess Louise unveiled a 

Urge statue, erected by public sulwcription to Sir Sydney Hedley 

Waterlow, the donor of the park. In 1901 Miss du Bois presented 

drinking fountains for erection at Waterlow-park and the Archbishop's- 

park. 

GAMES AHD FASTIXSS. 

There is no point connected with parks and open spaces to which the 
Council iias given more earnest attention than the provision of oppor- 
tunities for games of all kin(b«. The following are tnc principal games 
played in the parks and on the open spaces. 

Bowls, — Representations having been made to the Council as to the 
desirableness of providing grounds for the playing of bowl?, it authorised 
m^na to be laid at Battersea-park, Dulwich-park, Finsbury-park, 
Clissold-park, The Island-ganiens, Lai ly well Recreation-ground, Ravens- 
oourt-park, Sydenham Wells Park, and Victoria-park. Bowls occupy a 
space of not less than 80 yards each way, which may be extended to 60 
yanls. Regulations for the game have been framed* 

Crickrt. — The Council has instituted a number of rescrvctl cricket 
pitches, which are prepared by the labourers at the various places where 
the game is allowcil, and duly allotted to the imblic by the Games Sub- 
Committee before the commencement of the cricket season, so that each 
club to which a pitch is allotted is certain of securing it. Clubs no 
longer arrive on the ground where they wish to play only to find all the 
available space alr«idy occupied. There is, of course^in addition to the 
reserved mitch pitches a quantity of lanil, generally termed the '^pver* 
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flow gTOQnd," on which dubs dinppointed in obtatnini? reserved nmtch 
giouncis are in UMny ioBtances able to find room to play. The i^ratem 
adopted with regard to the retenred match g^unds ia an follows— in the 
autumn of each year atlvertiflementi are issued in the public newsiiapera 
inviting clube to register their names, headquarters, and particnlara ha 
to their membership^ &c., uid to apply for reserved pitches on snch <la.js 
during the cricket season of the ensuing year as they may desire. 
Applications are received up to the l^t of December for the following 
year, and when it is stated that on an average of ivoent years 1,400 
clubs have applied for 12,000 pitches an itlea can be formed of the 
amount of detail work connected with thJH allotment. Of course 
the appHcationfi relate principally only to Satunlays. as on other days 
there is generally ample space. There are 877 pitches daily available. 
When the applications have been received, they are tabulated 
alphabetically in connection with the place for which application has 
been made, ami copies of the list are then printed and »ent to each 
member of the Oaines Sub-Ck>mmittee, and this sub-oommittee sub- 
sequently meet and make an allotment of the pitches. Naturally a 
number of cIuIm have to be disappointed, fur, as the above figures show, 
the applications are, in nearly every case, greatly in excess of the grounds 
available. 

The CouncH, ns a rule, does not grant an exclusive privilege to any 
one club to occupy a paiticular ground, being of opinion that a public 
park or o})cn space which is maintained at the expense of the rate- 
payers at large should be open equally to all, There are, however, 
three exceptions to thi8 rule, one at Streatliam-common, where, owing to 
a clause in the Act which secured the common being inserted contrary 
to the wishes of the late Board, local clubs have a S))ecial piece of 
ground allotted to them for matches, they, however, paying in equal 
shares the cost of maintaining this ground. In the other exceptional 
cases referred to, {portions of Blackheath and Battersea-jmrk are granted 
annually to the West Kent Wanderers and the Battersca Cricket Clubs. 
The Battersca Club i)ay the expense of keeping their ground in order, 
this work being carried out by the Council as in the other cases. The 
concession to the Battersca Cricket Club is made in consequence of 
their having played on the ground in qaest'on every year for something 
like half a century. 

Craqu^'t. — This game was largely played in Fiosbury-park when that 
place was first laid out, but subsequently the ground was devoted to 
lawn-tennis. There is a sign, however, that croquet is again coming 
into fashion, and whenever a request for ground arisesi febe C^Mincil hM 
given every consideration thereto. 

Cycliftg. — Amongst other pastimes for which the Council gives 
facilities in the {larks. is cycling. All restrictions as regards the entry of 
cycles into the Councirs [)arks have been abolished, and the only special 
regulation in force is tliat cycles must not be let on hire at any park or 
like place unless with a licence from the Council. 

Mot ball. — A space of 130 yards by 80 yards is the maximum allowed 
for the Association game, and one of 110 yards by 75 yanls for the 
£ugby game. To secure reserved football grounds — as in the case of 
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•cricket, there are also " overflow " grouiuls — it is also necessary to fill up 

jk form of application. Applications for reserved football grounds have 

to lie made on or before the Ist of June in each jear, and this fact is 

-duly notified by public advertibcment in the newspapers, as well as by 

nottoes posted at the various places where there are grounds. The mode 

of allotment of football groumls is precisely the same as in the case of 

cricket pitches, but the applications for grounds arc not so numerous, 

football being essentially a game for young men, whereas cricket is one 

Also followed by men of more advanced age. The applications for the 

179 reserved football grounds number abmit 2f4. As in the case of 

4;ricket, the allotments are practically for Saturday afternoons only, 

Although considerable use is made of the football grounds in Battersea* 

park by schools and the various teams connected lyith the brigades of 

Guards, who, when in London, practise on almost every day except 

Saturday and Sunday. 

(wolf, — When Blackheath. the first open space secarod by the 
Councirs predecessors, was taken in hand, it was the only place in 
London, with the exception of Wimbledon-common, which is only 
partially within the county, where golf was played. King James I. 
iDtrodoced golf into England, and played it on Blackhe&th, and the Royal 
Blackheath Golf Club is the oldest in existence. Since 1871, however, 
Ihe pastime, although always a favourite one in Scotland, has become, 
next to cycling, the most fashionable form of physical exercise in 
England. The Council naturally felt great difficulty in affording as 
•complete facilities for golf as it had done for other games, because the 
game extends over such a large amount of ground, and although the 
irarious points may be occupied only occasionally, still the public are 
nlways in more or less danger when crossing the line of play. This 
•difficulty has caused the Council to restrict the playing of golf on 
Clapham, Tooting and Strcatham commons to before 10 (or 11 at Tooting) 
•o'clock a.m., during the summer months (April to September) inclusive. 
From October to March inclusive, however, the game is allowe<l up till 
noon on every day except Saturday, when play must stop at 10 a.m. It 
is also required in all cases that players after 8 o'clock in the morning 
«hall employ a fore-caddy to carry a red flag, not, as some people 
imagine, for the convenience of the golfer, but for the protection of the 
public, who are thus enabled to know when golf is being played, and 
what line to avoid. In London golf is almost exclusively a pastime 
4)f the wealthier classes, so that the Council did not feel that it was 
doing so great a hardship as might have been the case had it been 
necessary to limit the playing of cricket, football, or other games. We 
may add that no special permission is necessary for the playing of 
golf at the places where it is allowed, but the game is, of oourset 
subject to compliance with the printed regulations which are displayed. 
Golf practice is only allowed at Hampstead-heath. 

Gymnasivnts. — Another feature of the Council's control of parks 
jand open spaces has been the introduction of more gymnasiums, particu- 
larlychildren's gymnasiums, and the employment in the latter places 
•of women instead of men to protect the chiklren in every way, and to 
guide them, as far as need be, in the use of the various apparatus. Vilf*^ 
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the Coancil came into power there was only one children's gymnasiniiB 
in existence in its parks, viz., at Finsbury-park ; now there are — 
2 at Battentea-park 2 at Nelson Recn.-grnd. (each sex) 

1 at Detliual-green-gardens 2 at Xewinfi^on R^reat ion-ground 

1 at Brockwcll-park (parts for each (each sex) 

sex) 2 at Plumstead-commoa (each 8ex> 

2 at Bromley Recn.-grnd. (each sex) 1 at Bavcnscourt-park (children) 

1 at Deptford-park 1 at Shandy - street Recreation*- 

1 at Fin8bary-()ark ground, Mile-end 

2 at Hughes fiecn'-gmd. (each sex) 2 at South wark-park (each sex) 

1 at The Island-gaidens, Poplar 1 at Spa-fields, Clerkenwell 

*1 at Kennington-i>ark (restricted 1 at St. Paurs-churchyard, Rothcr*- 
to adults, three days a week), hithe 
and another, almost completed, 3 at Victoria-park (1 adalt) 
intended for children only 2 at Walworth Recreation-ground 

2 at Maryon-pk ., Charlton (each sex) (each sex) 

2 at Meath-gardens (each sex) 1 at Wapping Recreation-ground 

2 at MyattVfields (each sex) 

As r«ganls open spaces a doubt formerly existed as to whether the 
C*ouncil had power to make the necessary inclosure for gymnasiums at 
these places, and therefore no children's gymnasiums were for some time 
erected, but at London-fields, which lie in a populous district, a large- 
tar-paved area was provided specially for children. The General Powers 
Act of 1895, however, removed the difficolty by authorising the con- 
struction and enclosing of children's gymnasiums on open spaces as well 
as parks. Adults' gymnasiums are provided at the following places — 
Battersea-i>ark Southwark-park 

Finsbury-park Victoria-park 

//(^^//y.— This game is played at places under the control of the 
Council where space allows, principally on Blackheath and Parliament-- 
hill, at which latter place also the Scottish form of hockey, viz., " shinty," 
which is practically nockey played with a soft ball, is indulged in. 

Hurling, — This Irish game, which is a kind of hockey, and occupies- 
gi'ound about 140 yards long by about 110 yards in width, is allowed 
where 8[)ace permits, and has been playetl at Blackheath, Tooting- 
common, Clapham-common, and Wormwood-scrubs. 

Lacrome. — There is comparatively very little lacrosse played in 
London, but the Council has sanctioned it at Parliament-hill. Clapham* 
common, Lady well recreation-ground, and Blackheath, near which places- 
lacrosse clubs had been formed. Lacrosse occupies a space of ground 
of from 120 to 130 yards in length. 

Laum-tmnia. — Perhaps the most popular game played at parks and 
open spaces under the control of the Council is lawn-tennis, and ita 
popularity is possibly owing to its allowing both men and women to 
participate in its enjoyment. The following list shows the number of 
s{)ecially prepared tennis courts which have been provided — 



Battersea-park 




... 20 


Deptford-park 




... 6^ 


Blackheath .., 




... 10 


Dulwich-park ... 




... 22 


Brockwell-park 




... 30 


Finsbury-park 
Hackney-downs 




... 28^ 


Clapham-common 




... 62 




... 8- 


CliHsold-park ... 




... U 


Hackney-marsh 




... & 
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11 


Royal Victoria-gardens 


... 4 


6 


Southwark-park 


... 1(5 


40 


Streatham-common . . . 


... 12 


4 


Sydenham Wells Park 


... 2 


13 


Telegraph-hill ... 


... 3 


11 


Tooting-common 


... 3() 


32 


Victoria-park 


... 40 


17 


Waodsworth-common 


... 18 


6 

8 


Watcrlow-park 


... 6 



Higbbaiy-fields 

Hilly.fields 

Ladywell recreation-ground... 

London-fiehls 

Maryon-park 

MyattVfields ... ... 

Parliament-hill 

Peckham-rye ... ... ... 

Plamstead-common 

RaTensconrt-park 

The regulations embrace a proviso that on coming on to the ground 
every member of a set of players sluill sign his name in an attendance 
book. At the end of two hours* play by any party, should any others be 
waiting for a court, the party in question haTe to give theirs up to 
tbofie whom the attendance book shows have the first claim thereto, 
lliis regulation is only needed on Saturday afternoons and in the 
evenings. During the daytime there is ample space for all comers. 
In onler to avoid trouble to the public, and also to avoid damage being 
done to the turf by the frequent removing and re-ercction of tennis net 
poles, the Council has provided these at all places in the above list 
which are closed at night where there are tennis courts, and also at 
Hackney-marsh. At all places where there are refreshment houses the 
public are enableil to leave their nets with the contractor. This 
arrangement has been deemed desirable in order to prevent the growth 
of any system of gratuities and consequent favouritism if the nets were 
allowed to be left in charge of any of t he officials. There are about 60,000 
games of la^ii-tcnnis played annually at places under the control of the 
Council. The chief regulations beyond that as to not playing longer than 
two hours if any other persdns want a court, which are enforced on the 
pnUic, are that players must wear rubber«oled boots or shoes whilst 
playing, and must also engage as scouts only boys whose characters 
are as far as possible guarantee I by their being granted badges by the 
park superintendent >)r other officer in charge. 

Qvutitt. — Amongst other games which the Council has provided for 
is quoits, and the necessary clay ends have been placed in suitable 
positions at the undermentioned places — 

South-mill-ficld 
Southwark-park 
Sydenham Wells Park 



Tooting-common 
Victoria-park 
Wanclswort h-oommon 



The Archbishop*8-park 

Blackheath 

Clissold-|>ark 

Dulwich-park 

Finsbury-park 

Ladywell recreation-ground 

North-mill-field 

Shinty — Is also allowed, see " Hockey." 

Skating. — For many years past it has been the practice of the 
Council and its prtxlccessors to provide 8|>ccial facilities lor skaters. As 
soon as frost sets in and ice forms over any ix>nd a roan is stationed 
there to prevent persons breaking the ice or throwing things ujion it 
which would be likely to spoil its surface. When the ice has becor 
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suiBciently strong to bear just a few persons upon it, additional icemen 
are i)06t«d from early morning till late at night; in sufficient nambers 
to prevent a premature rush of person:-; upon it. It is to be regretted 
that in this matter the public do not render the icemen much assist- 
ance, but the men have, nevertheless, although often at great difficalty^ 
hitherto been able to prevent the selfish and reckless from going on the 
ice before it is of a profier thickness for the safety of all. The role is 
that no one is allowed to go on the ice until it is at least three inches 
thick, and such thickness must consist of good sound ice; ice which is 
partially snoW, and which has thawed and re-frozen is not allowetl to be 
counted. The most dangerous i>onds for skating are those at Ham|>stead- 
heath and Parliament-hill, which in many places are over 12 feet deep. 
Some of the t)onds, however, under the Gouncirs control do not exceed 
four feet in depth. When skating is in full swing, in addition to the 
icemen already refeiTed to, who, it may be mentioned, are selected as 
far as possible for their ability in handling ropes, Ac, and thus t-o assist in 
saving lives in the event of accident, there are a number of men taken on 
as sweepers. These men are well paid by the Council for the work they 
<lo, and every endeavour is made to prevent their annoying the public 
for gratuities. In onler to assist as many as possible of the unemployed, 
these sweepers are employed in shifts, working only four hours at a 
time. The shift is then succeeded by another, and so on until the list 
of men desirous of such work is exhausted, and the turn of those first 
employed comes round again. The sweeping staff is under the charge, 
where ix)ssible, of i)ermanent officials. The Council has adopted the 
principle of keeping its imrks where there are lakes open during periods 
when there is skating till 10 o'clock at night, a course which has tended 
very largely to the enjoyment of the public, most of whom have to be at 
work in the daytime. After 10 o'clock the ice is again swept, and, if 
necessary, flooded in order to repair its surface. Though every precaution 
18 taken for the safety of the public, it is, of course, impossible to com- 
pletely eliminate the chance of accident, and accordingly constables 
who have passed the St. John Ambulance System of First Aid are 
stationed at the larger lakes to be of service if occasion should arise. 

Tatiibourellu, — This game is practically lawn tennis played with a 
tambourine instead of a racket. 1 1 has been permitted at Parliament-hill. 

Oeiwral remarks, — It may be interesting in this chapter on games 
to state that there are H77 specially reserved cricket grounds and 179 
specially reserved football grounds maintained by the Council, for 
which about 14,000 permit canls are issued for cricket matches, and 
between 7,000 and 8,000 permits for football matches in the season. 
These matches, of course, do not include any games which may be 
played on the practice grounds. In addition, over 60,000 games 
of lawn tennis are playetl annually on properly marked out courts. 
Amongst other games may be reconled 600 games of bowls on specially 
prepaml bowling greens, 542 games of quoits, 317 games of croquet 
and 60 games of lacrosse. At Hackney-marsh is a larger number of 
cricket and football pitches than at any other place, there being 100 
pitches for each game maintained and allotted there. Next, as regards 
cricket, comes Blackheath with 46 reserved grounds, and then Victoria* 
park with 32. 
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HOUSES, LODGES, AND OTHEB BESIDEKCES. 

In some cases when the Council has acqnired land for the purposes 
of parks, &c., it has found in existence thereon houses which were too 
large for the sole occupation of an official, but too well built to be pulled 
down. The parks in which there are such mansions or large houses are 
the following — Brock well-park, Clissold-park, Golder's-hill, The Island- 
gardens, Ravensconrt'park, and Waterlow-park. 

At BrockwelUpark, a portion of the mansion is used as a residence 
for the park superintendent, and the main portion of the ground 
floor and basement has been adapted for the pur})oses of a refi'eshment 
houHe. The spacious firit floor nas been arranged as the headquarters 
of the Councirs band, and contains a library, a practice-room for 100 
men, and separate general rooms for the bandsmen and for the conductofs. 
It is perhaps the finest headquarters possessetl by any band in the 
kingtlom. It is connected by telephone with the headquarters at 11, 
Regent-street, S.W. A constable occupies what formerly were the coach- 
man's rooms above the old stable. 

At Clissold-park the basement of the mansion has been adapted for 
refreshment purposes. One room is used as a public shelter. The main 
portion is, however, unoccupied, the Act which secured the park 
providing that a library or museum might at the option of the local 
authority be formed by the adaptation of the mansion. 

At GolderVhill there is a large mansion, consisting of an olil house 
with a mo<lern front. It is at [)resent occupied as a convalescent home 
for soldiers of the Household Brigade wounded in South Africa. 

At The Island-gardens there is an exceedingly good house facing 
the River Thames and Greenwich Hospital, which is uaed partly as a 
residence for the foreman-in-charge, and partly as a branch of the Free 
Library at Po])lar, and let at a nominal rent to the local borough council 
for the purpose. 

At Ravenscourt-park the mansion has been let for £10 per annum 
to the Libraries Committee of the Hammersmith Borough Council, in 
which borough the park is situate. 

At Waterlow-park the old mansion, Lauderdale House, which wa* 
occupieil by Nell Gwynne in the days of Charles II.. has been restored, 
the ground floor being used for the sale of refreshments, and as a 
public shelter, whilst in another portion are provideil conveniences for 
the general public. The upper part is let in tenements to |)er8ons 
employed in the park. There is alsrj another mansion near of much more 
modem construction, standing in 2^ acres of garden, the lease of which 
was presented to the Council by Sir Sidney Waterlow. The Council has 
thought it desirable to let this house (known as ** Fairseat ") to a tenant, 
and has endeavoured, but hitherto unsuccessfully, to purchase the free- 
hold by agreement or to obtain compulsory powers. 

In atldition to these mansions there are at the following parks, &c.^ 
lodges occupied by various officials employed at such parks or placet*, and 
who are required to vacate the same when leaving the service, or on being 
transferred to another place. 

Battersea-park ... Three lo<lges ; one occupied by the 

superintendent, one rented by the for( 
man, and the third by the timeke 
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Blackheath ... 

BastaU-heath 

Brockwell-imrk 



One lodge, rented by the in$|)ector. 



n 



t» 



»» 



Cli88old-pai'k 
Dulwich-park 



Finsbury-park 
Golder'8-hill 

Kenniugton-park ... 
Maryon-imrk 

Peckham-rye-park ... 
The Ranger's House. . . 

and groundB, Qreen- 

wich-park 
Kavenscoart-park ... 

Royal Victoria-gar- 
den8f N. Woohvich 
South wark-park 
Tooting-common ... 
Victoria-park 



Waterlow-park 



Wormwood-scrubs ... 



Four lodges and a set of rooms, occupied 
by the foreman and oonstaj^les, and a 
cottage used in the summer as a lava- 
tory. The superintendent occupies part 
of the mansion. ' 

One lodge, occoi)ied by the superintendent. 

Two lodges : one occupied by the superin- 
tendent and the other rented by a 
constable. 

One lodge, occnpieil by the superintendent. 

Two lodges rented by a constable and a 
gardener resi)ectively. 

One lodge, occupied by the superintendent. 

One lodge, rented by the foreman-in- 
charge. 

One lodge,occupied by the superintendent. 

To be adapted to public use as refresh- 
ment ixxims, dressing rooms, &c. 

Two lodges, occupied by the superinten- 
dent and one of the gardening staff. 

One lodge, rented by the foreman-in- 
charge. 

One lodge/)ccupied by the superintendent. 

One lo«lge, rented by the inspector. 

Seven lodges, one occupied by the superin- 
tendent, the others rented by the fore- 
man, the inspector, the stores clerk and 
three constables. 

Two lodges, one occupied by the superin- 
tendent and one by the foreman, and 
sets of rooms in Lauderdale House 
rented by members of the stftff. 

One lodge, rented by the sergeant in 
charge. 



PUBLIC KEETDTGS. 

The question of public meetings was one which, for a considerable 
time, caused a good deal of trouble to the late Metropolitan Board, and, 
as a compromise, after some disturbances at Southwark-park, it was 
arrangetl that a by-law should be so framed as to enable public 
meetings to be held, without notice, at certain places which were large 
enough to accommodate crowds. Such meetings, however, were to Uikt 
place only on the sites set apart for the purpose. This plan has been 
found to work well. When applied for, permission is almost always gi ven 
to speakers to take a van on to the public meeting site to be UKd as 
a platform, conditionally uiK)n the van being empty when driven over 
turf. Meetings may be held only between tlie hours of sunrise and 
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sunset. The doctrines ami remarks of the speakers are not interfered 
with unless such language is made use of as infringes the common law. 
The greatest number of public meetings is held at Victoria-park, 
Finsburj-park coming next. At two of the Councirs places, viz., 
Dulwich-park and Highbury-fields, public meetings are prohibited by 
the Acts under which the places were secured. Certain other places 
have been deemed by the Council to be t<oo small for organised gather- 
ings of ])eopIe, and no sites have, therefore, been provided for the 
purpose. 

BEFSESHMEKT HOUSES. 

The question of supplying refreshments to the public who visit 
parks and open spaces is one which has always received the greatest 
attention from the Council, which has largely added to the number and 
accommodation of the houses existing when it came into power in 1889. 
At present the following parks and other places are provided with 
permanent refreshment houses, or rooms set apart for that purpose — 
Battersea-park (3 separate houses) Peckham-rye 
Brockwell-park (rooms in mansion) Ravenscourt-park 
Clissold-park (rooms in mansion) Royal Victoria-gardens 
Pulwich-park Southwark-park 

Finsbury-iwrk Tooting-common 

Kennington-park Victoria-park (5 separate houses) 

HyattVfields Waterlow-park (rooms in Lander- 

Farliament-hill dale-house). 

At certain other places, viz. 
Clapham-common Hilly-fields 

Hackney-downs Wormwood-scrubs 

Ladywell Recreation-ground 

Temporary arrangements have been made by means of tents or 
iron buildings for the provision of refreshments to the public. The 
contiactors are bound to supply certain articles at prices fixed by the 
Council, but the Council since February, 1901, has allowed the oon- 
tracton to name and also supply articles according to a higher tariff, 
ao that persons desiious of obtaining more luxurious food are enabled 
to do so. It need only be mentioned that the lower tariff price for a 
cup of tea ii Id., and that other articles are equally low priced, to show 
that everything included in this tariff is to be had on most reasonable 
t«rm8. 

PARKS AND GABDEKS MAINTAINED BT METBO. 
FOLITAN BOROVaH COVNaLS. 

There are also about 120 places kept up by the metroi>olitan 
borough councils created under the Act of 1899. These places vary in 
extent from a maximum of 27| acres to shrubberies of only a few sqnai'e 
jards. The following brief particulars may perhaps sufiioe^ 

Battersea maintains two {)laces of ) acre each. 

Bermondsey keeps up three places of between 1 and 2 acres each. 
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Bethnal-green keeps up the parisb chorchyarcl, and Ion-sqaare« 
ganlen. 

Camberwell maintains Camberwell-green (2| acres), and five other 
places. 

Chelsea maintains the parish churchyard only. 

Deptford maintains two recreation-grounds and a playground^ and 
the covereil mill pond at Rotherhithe. 

Fulham maintains Bishop's-park^ which is situated on the banks o£ 
the Thames near Putney -bridge (14 acres), and also a recreation-gzound 
more centrally Bituated, 7 4 acres in extent. 

Finsbury maintains the {)ari8h chlirchyard of St. Luke's (01d-street> 
(2 1 acres) ; Wilmington and Northampton squares, Clerkenwell ; the 
churchyanl of St. James, Clerkenwell, and iSt. James, Pentonville ; 
and grounds* at Seward-street, Beujamin-street, Bartholomew-square and 
Windsor-terrace. The City of London maintains Bunhill-fields (4 acres), 
although situated in this borough. 

Qreenwich keeps up the parish churchyard. 

Hackney maintains, in a^ldition to the parish churchyard (7 acres^ 
two square gardens, West Hackney-churchyard, and about eleven other 
small shrubberies and grounds. 

Hammersmith has charge of Wendell-park, Starch-green (4 acres ia 
extent) and a recreation-ground in "Great Church-lane.*' 

Hampstead maintains a playground and two small greens. 

Hoi bom maintains St. Giles'n churchyard, and pays a share of the 
cost of Benjamin-street burial ground, which is actually maintained by 
Finsbury. 

Islington maintains, in addition to Islington-green and Newingtou- 
green, five square gardens, 4| acres of churchyard in Holloway-road, 
some other smallet places and the large area of Co|)enhagen-fields which 
is not yet laid out. 

Kensington has only Avondale-park, Notting-dalc, which is 44 acres 
in extent. 

Lambeth has Vauxhall-park, 8 acres in extent, a burial ground 
and a churchyard. 

Lewisham keeps up the old parish churchyard ; Sydenham 
recreation-ground, which is 174 acies in extent ; and Home-park, Lower 
Sydenham. 

Paddington han a recreation-ground of 27^ acres, and also Paddingt on- 
green and the burial-ground adjacent. 

Poplar keeps up a recreation-ground 34 acres in extent. 

Stepney keeps up St. George-in-the East parish churchyard (2 acres) ; 
Stepney-green (3^ acres) ; Trafalgar-square-ganlen (about f acre) ; and 
also the Vallance-road Recreation-ground, Whitechapel. 

Southwark maintains the churchyard of St. George-the- Martyr and 
an old burial-ground. 

St. Marylebone, in addition to St. John's Wood-chapel burial-ground 
(j5 acres), keeps up the Paddington-street burial-ground (about 2 acres). 

St. Pancras maintains seven places, one of which, Lismore- circus, 
is entirely enclosed ; the largest occupies 6 acres of ground lying around 
the old parish church of St. Pancras. 

Shoreditch, in addition to Goldsmith-square and Hoxton recre- 
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ation-grounds (which both belong to the London Ck>unty Ck>uncil)| keeps 
up the parish churchyard, a burial-grouodf and two churchyards. 

Westminster maintains St. Annc's-churchyai'd, Soho, a churchyard 
in Victoria-street, a ganlen in Horseferry-road, the Bayswater burial- 
ground, the gardens in Mount-street, a playground in Dniry-lane and 
the parish churchyard of St. Martin-in-the- Fields. 

Wandsworth maintains no open spaces. 

Woolwich keeps up the parish churchyard, which is 4 acres in extent. 

The areas of the parks and garde as maintained by the metropolitan 
borough councils are usually very small, seldom exceeding an acre, and 
being frequently leas. 



CIT7 COBFOBATION FABKS. 

The following is a brief account of those parks and open s])acc8 
available for the use of Londoners which are maintained by the Gor]X)ra- 
tion of the City of London. 

These places are ten in number, but Kpping-forest includes Wan- 
stead- park and Higham-park, and the Coulsdon-commons include 
Farthingdown, Riddlesdown, and Coulsdon and Kenley commons, 

The total cost of acquiring these places was £341,493. They 
have a total acreage of 6,482, or with Nork-park, near Walton-on- 
the-hill, 6,544 acres. This park is not available to the public, but was 
acquired by the Corporation in order to give them a locus standi for the 
preservation of the commons in the district as attached thereto are 
valuable common rights. 

The cost of maintenance in 1899 was £7,915 and £15,000 is paid 
every year to reduce the debt. 

The largest open space under the Corporation is Epping-forest, 
which comprises with the two parks above named, 5,5524 acres. Then 
come Bumham-bceches, 375 acres, the Coulsdon-commons, 347 acres, 
West Ham-park, 77 acres, Highgat«-wood, 69 acres, Queen*s-park, 
Kilbum, 30 acres, W^cst Wickham-commuu, 25 acres, Bunhill-fields, 
4 acres, Shiplake-island, 1} acres, and St. Paurs-churchyard, 1 acre. 

WIMBLEDON AKD FUTNET COMMONS- SPECIAL 

ABBANQEMENT. 

There is alsu available to Londoners a large area of open space 
known as Wimbledon and Putney commons, which are administered 
locally. Portions of these commons arc within the county of London. 
The commons are under the management of conservators who are 
appointed under the Wimbledon and Putney Commons Act, 1871. The 
maintenance is paid for out of a rate levied on the householders within 
a certain distance of the common, and the cost, including interest on 
money advanced, is about £4,500 a year. The commons are about 1,200 
acres in extent. Those householders assessed for the maintenance of 
these commons, who are ratepayers of London, have also to contribute 
towards the maintenance of the Couucirs parks and open spaces. 
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ROTAL FABR8, Ac. 

lu addition to the p&rks and open spaces under local management, 
there are certain Royal parks and other open spaces under the manage- 
ment of His Majesty's Qo?emment, yiz. — 

Hyde-park, 363f acres, j 

The Green-park, 52f acres, v costing about £36,850 per annum. 

St. James-park, 93 acres, ) 

Begcnt's-park and Primrose-hill, 472| acres, costing about £10.561 

per annum. 
KcDHington-gardens, 274 J acres, costing about £7,016 per annum. 
Grt'eiiwich-park, 185 acres, costing about £4,518 per annum. 
Royal Hospital Grounds, Chelsea, 8^ acres, costing about £200 per 

annum. 

Parliament-square-gardcn, ^ acre ^ 

Victoria-tower-gardcn li acres ( v^^ ,-«*^,«.*.;«« «„ * ,* 

T-« n^,,^^ ».i^/.*i 1 o«l« LjNo information as to cost 

Law Courts-garden, 1 acre > avuiUhlp 

Eltham-green, 7* acres 1 a^«"*a'>^e- 

Woolwich-common, 159 acres j 

The total cust of the Royal parks, including Bushy-park, Hampton 
court, park and gardens, Kew gardens and green, and Richmond park 
and green, which are easily accessible to Londoners, but excluding those 
at greater distances from London, is about £106,817 per annum. 
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